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i Perinsylvania, says there is no. turpi- 


ARE, the openly wet candidate for 
the United States senatorial nomi- 
nation on the repub . ticket in 


tude, moral or political, involved in 
the expediture of $600,000 in the pri- 
mary contest. Nefther is there. If 
the Workers Party had six hundred 
thousand nickels“it would be spent 
gladly bringing the organization's mes- 
sage to the voters. Of course it would 
not be expended bringing out the gun- 
men, the bootleggers and the bawdy 
house keepers and their numerous cli- 
ents and effiliations in order to elect 
an individual in consideration of that 
individual’s promise to protect the 
aforesaid gunmen, bootleggers and 
bawdy house, keepers from the arm of 
the law, provided he was elected. 
* + * 


HERE is really nothing immoral in 
spending money. The sin is in- 
volved in getting it. “Where did you 
get the $25,000 you dropped into the 
Vare treasure chest?” asked sly Sena- 
tor Reed from Missouri of one of 
Vare’s lieutenants. And when that 
gentleman asswered that he found it 
in his safe, Reed was as much from 
Missouri as ever. “How come that | 
you came into possession of this much 
money?” he persisted. “I got it out of 
my coal business,” retorted the Vare 
supporter heatedly. All this is very 
illuminating provided the working 
class ask themselves a few questions 
before they conclude that the reason 
all this boodle was put behind Vare 
was for the purpose of enabling said 
wage slaves to blow the foam off o 
glass of legitimate beer without run- 
ning the risk of losing their eyesight 
or their liberty. 
. . 
E are acquainted with public men 
wha are keener for publicity than 
Andrew Mellon, but he occupied two 
very desirable corners in the Chicago 
Tribune last Tuesday. Right on the 
front page. His picture was there. 
Andy looks very much like a reformed 
evangelist, But that has nothing to 
do with the story. In one comer of” 
the paper.the secretary. of our treas- 
ury ‘what a grand and glorious feel: | 
ing) passes the old cactus to the 
farmers and telis them in wabstence, 
that if they don’t want to eat bread | 
they can chew alfalfa. This may 
mean ahother dead Coolidge senator, 
but what does “Andy care? He has al- 
ready sold his distilleries and can 
now devote more time to his favorite 
recreation of drying up the Kentucky 
mountains and the fastnesees of anti- 
Darwinian Tennessee. 
> . . , 
T is not surprising that a man who 
controls a treasury with billions of 
dollars at its disposal should speak 
lightly of large sums of money, but 
when he tells us that each candidate 
requires $42,000 to reach every single 
vote in the great state of Pennsylva- 
nia, we are amazed that some thrifty 
Mormon did not already think of mov- 
ing his family there and making his 
fortune in one election campaign. 
Sven a monogamist with a decent dis- 
regard for the Malthusian doctrine 
could make a nice living getting ac- 
quainted with the point of view of the 
various candidates. Representative 
democracy comes high, but we must 
have it. 
* . > 
MAY be treating a serious question 
with undue levity, but when such a 
great man, as George Bernard Shaw 
undoubtedly is, tells us that the cure 
for democracy is more of the same 
thing, a person is justified in inviting 
the readers of the DAILY WORKER 
to expand their chests with raucous 
laughter, Really, this is the kind of 
bunk that should be served with a 
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New York F lyer Hits 
Capital Express 


‘Special to The Dally Workers. 
BLAIRVILLE, Pa., June 17.—Again 
the worst enemy of trade unions 
among the railway family, the open 
shop Atterbury’s' Pennsylvania, has 
had a disastrous wreck, killing at 
least 17 and injuring more than a 
score, when the New York flyer bound 
eastward, crashed into the rear of 
the Washington express three miles 
from this point. 

In some manner the first engineer 
of the New York train, with two en- 
gines pulling the train over the Alle- 
gheny mountains, failed to note the 
red flares supposed to have been post- 
ed behind the Washington express. 
and the heavy flyer plowed at great 
speed into the rear Pullmans of the 
Washington express. 

While fortunately no fire resulted 
among the wreckage, rescuers work- 
ed with difficulty among the debris. 
while horrified screams of passengers 
in the overturned coaches rent the 


(Continued on uage 2) 


MINE WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL 
SOON TO MEET 


May Declare 
yo World eter 


| onpox ONDON, tue 1 The ah it arch 


eae Sina 
tion, ah probe: ~ oR the Inter-. 
national Miners’ Federation will meet 
in London, June s. ‘possibly to dis- 
cuss an embargo on coal or an in- 
ternational mine strike. to aid the 
British miners in théir fight against 
longer hours or ‘ower pay being 
forced upon them by the British gov- 
ernment and mine owners. 

Cook has announced thru the 
“Workers’ Weekly” that he is publish- 
ing a book upon what he and his col- 
léagues went thru and saw during the 
general strike. It will be called “The | 
Nine Days.” Advance proof sheets of 
the book show that Cook exposes the 
betrayal of the miners by the Trade 
Union Council without sparing words. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks, home 
seeretary, has announced that the 
British government has no intentio 
of withdrawing recognition of the Sov- 
iet government. Altho this is told 
concurrently with an announcement 
that the Soviet government “gave its 
permission” for the Soviet labor tn- 
ions to send strike relief, it is viewed 
as a retreat from the British claim 
that the Soviet government sent the 
funds. 


Denies Jap Millitarism. 


SPRINGFIBLD, Ill, June 17.— 
“Nothing is farther from the minds of 
Japan that to resort to arms in set- 
tlement of internaitona] difficulties,” 
according to Tsuneo Matsudaira, Jap- 
anese ambassador to the United States, 
who today addressed 1,000 members 
of the [Illinois Bankers’ Association, 
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‘Will Chicago Li a 


rs? 


+ Garment Workers’ 
B have been released 


as? 


O members of the International 

Union have served their sentences 4 

from the Cook county jail. 2 4 
The rest are still in and the same 

quarters of the Chicago Federation of 

since these courageous girls and women ¥ 

The spirit of the prisoners is of the b 

posed and are singing these verses: stipe 

Labor Injunctions? Strikes will 

We defy your power, ye Ph 

County jail, what of it? " 

Refuse, garbage, more of ite 


i thet fra the head- 
that has prevailed 
@ jailed. 

. They have com- 


is wail, 
jail. 


“All strikes forbidden,” your. 
We damn your wisdom and 4 
; ba 7 “ 
We stand for unity we want you t@ know, 
: Our aim is freedom and to j Pi 'go. 
Labor injunction, ye evil pest, 1) 


The spirit of freedom will never Fé 


‘ 


stween the defiant 
at of the labor of- 
| for mass support 


There is a striking contrast shown | 
and proud class attitude of the prisoners. 
ficials who to date have not even sent One 
of the workers. - ¥ 

What has become of the verbal defi nees hurled by the lead- 
ers of Chicago labor at injunctions and injunction judges when 
there was no concrete case at hand? ~ y R3 

Where is the struggle against inju 
after convention of the nner rene Fec j 
vised? Tite 

Have the officials of the Chicago Fe 
ten that old Sam Gompers, shortly bef 
lead an anti-injunction parade thru thei 

Where is the old dogged fighting # 
Chicago Federation of Labor solidly ee 
Warren K. Billings even in the war-peri 
courage to speak out for any section of the 

It seems to be absent entirely now, 

The reply of Governor Small to 
yesterday is in itself a challenge to 

“Gentlemen, your case deserves 
ernor Small, “and | shall look into it.” 
arses if iy oe see iiieen a of Chicago 

of the repu n in 
ba 4 aya i party in the nemtiel 

But is this the way to work for the freedom of vdlon men 
and women who formulate and sing their défiance to the woones 
and oe bosses’ government from behind jaili. bars? 

i 

This is a labor case and as such it must 4 treated. 

Their release will and should come thru the mass protest 
of organized labor, called into ‘action by» officials who have 
thrown away as useless and dangerous, demoralizing and degrad- 
ing to labor, the nonpartisan election policy which serids spokes- 
men of organized workers to the ante-chambers of capitalist 
politicians to beg for the release of men and women jailed in the 
| struggle against injunctions. ' 


“THEY JAILED OUR BODIES BUT 
THEY CANNOT CRUSH OUR SPIRIT,’ 
DECLARES GARMENT STRIKE PICKET 


“Tho they have jailed our bodies, they have been unable to crush our 
spirit,” declared Freda Reicher, who left a tubercular sanitarium in Colorado 
to serve her 30-day jail sentence in the Cook county jail with the other 
}international Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 1924 strike pickets ordered 
to jail by “Injunction Judge” Dennis E. Sullivan. 

“We girls are determined that if there was another strike and another 
injunction was issued, we would violate that injunction and go willingly to 


Seat e gate MARX DEFENDS 
TREATY MADE 


s that convention 
of Labor has ad- 


on of Labor forgot- 
death, offered to 
ts of Chicago? 

that swung the 
Tom Mooney and 
When it took much 
orking-class? 


ders 
ore 


a for pardons made 
‘ eae or. 

sideration,” said Gov- 
ot up rec his 


th ping 


“The girls here believe that an open 
fight against the injunction should be 
waged by the Chicago labor movement 
and that the fight should not be waged 
thru court appeals or thu bickeings 
with politicians. We are ready to defy 
the injunctions again as we did in the 
1924 strike. 

“We realize that we are in jail as 
victims of the class war. We are 


BERLIN, June 17.—In an 
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IREED GETS DRY 


inter- 


"WORKERS PARTY CONGRATULATES 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT || 
PICKETS ON THEIR HEROIC FIGHT 


The following rilliadaiaaaitia on the excellent fight put up by the 
international Ladies’ Garment Workers 1924 strike pickets was sent to 
Freda Reicher, head of the prisoners’ committee at the Cook county jail, 
by the Workers (Communist) Party: 

“Freda Reicher, . 

“Cook. County Jail, 

“Chicago, Ill. 

“Please convey to the a lM of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union now in Cook county jail our heartiest congratulations for 
their heroic fight in Labor’s cause, and our assurance that the sacrifices 
they are making will inspire thousands of workers to a better fight against 
the tyrannical injunctions of capitalist courts and for the unqualified right 
to picket, 


f 


“Workers (Communist) Party of America, 
C. E. Ruthenberg, General Secretary.” 


P one corner of the cell. 
r 


class-war prisoners. Judge Sullivan, 
representing the capitalist class, did 
his duty to his class in issuing the in- 
junction and ordering us to jail. We 
are in jail today because we fought 
for the interests of our class. 
Fighting ‘Labor’s Fight. 

“We are fighting for the cause of 
labor and we are now serving jail sen- 
tences because we fought for our 
class. “© 

“Our fight is but one of the first 
steps in the struggle for the elimina- 
tion of the injustice which labor suf- 
fers today.” 

Jail Cells. 

The 26 women that are in jail are 
Placed two to each cell. The cells are 
about 4 by 6 feet. An open toilet is 
The beds 

@ placed one on top of the other. A 
hard straw mattress, gray linen and a 
black blanket are on these beds. Some 
these beds are filled with vermin 
md it takes a great effort on the part 


(Continued on page 3) 


view by Chancellor Wilhelm Marx, 
the German view of relations with the 
Soviet Uunion is given significant ut- 
terance in the following words: 

“Germany considers herself entrust- 
ed with the mission of restoring Rus- 
sia to the community of peoples 
throughout thé world. I do not mean 
only political restoration, but econom- 
ic restoration as well. A country 
with Russia's potential strength is 
capable of existing for a long time 
without exchanging goods with oth- 
ers. But such artificial isolation is 
unnatural and contrary to the genera! 
interests of mankind. 

“There have been certain misgiv- 
ings regarding resumption of trade 
with Russia owing to the present form. 
of government in Moscow. Leading 
German business men have confirmed 
to me the fact that their business re- 
lations with the Soviet business men. 
especially as regards strict fulfill- 
ments of obligations, have been most 
satisfactory. 
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HEAD ON STAND 


Wayne B. Wheeler Un- 
der Reed’s Fire 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

WASHINGTON, June 17.—An occa- 
sion for which Washington has long 
waited—a meeting between Wayne B. 
Wheeler, generalissimo of the Anti- 
Saloon League, as a witness, and Sen- 
ator James A. Reed, democrat, of Mis- 
souri, an outstanding wet, as a cross- 
examiner—was furnished today In the 
senate’s investigation of the Pennsyl- 
vania primary expenditures. An im- 
mense throng tried to get in and wit- 
ness the proceedings. 

Who Are You? 

An amusing episdde occurred just 
before the dry leader took the stand 
to testify as to the “dry funds” that 
figured in the Pennsylvania election. 
Wheeler approached Reed aud said 
something in an undertone. 

*““Who are you?” said Reed. 

“Tl am Wayne B. Wheeler,” replied 
the dry leader, apparently somewhat 
nettled. 

“Oh. I’m glad to know you,” said 
Reed, 

“I wanted to inquire,” said Wheeler, 
“when I am to go on, for I’ve an ap- 
pointment at 11:30 a. m.” 

“I think you'd better cance] it,” said 
Reed. 


$66 a Month. 
The oath to “tell the truth” was 
administered Wheeler by Senator 


Reed. The two men faced each other 
across a narrow table. 

Reed questioned Wheeler in gentle 
tones. 

“What is your salary?” 

“Six hundred and sixty-six dollars 
a month.” 

That was at the rate of $7,992 a 
year. 


“Five years.” 

“What did you get before that?” 

“Seven thousand dollars a year for 
a few years and before that $100 a 
month.” . 

“When did you join the Anti-Saloon 
League?” 

Joined in 1894. 

“In June, 1894,” said Wheeigr. 

During the first few years of his 
service as dry leader, Wheeler said, 
he seldom got more than his expenses 
because the finances of the organiza- 
ion were 80 poor. 

“In 18997” 

“The salary varied, the organization 
raising it from time to time as a re- 
ward for faithful service.” 

“Just angwer the question,” 
admonished. , 

“TI didn’t think you would ask these 
questions or I would have refreshed 
my memory,” said Wheeler. 

“Do you draw any pay outside your 
salary 8 

“No 

“You didnt practice law on the side 
for fees?” 

“No,” ‘ 

“Did you defend any man accused 
of murder, committeed in enforcement 
of the prohibition law?” 

Defended Officers. 

“No,” said Wheeler, “but in some of 
these cases where prohibition officers 
were framed I called the attention of 
the officer, whose duty it was to de- 
fend them, to what I thought were 
the facts of the case.” 

“That's what I want to get to,” Reed 
commented. “Tell me of those cases.” 
No Hearsay Stuff. 

“Now. I don’t want that hearsay 
stuff.” Reed added. 

“A case involved a man named Her- 
bert Nations in St. Louis on trial on 
*harges of accepting a bribe from @ 
brewer,” Wheeler said. “Friends of Na- 
tions felt he couldn't get a fair triai 
there and were seeking a change of 
venue, 

“I called nea our office in St. Louis 
and told them’ met to intervene fur- 
ther,” said Wheeler. 

“You told your prohibition people to 
pull out?” 

“Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt de- 
notinced the league for its actions?” 

Send People to Jalil. 

“She said they were over zealous.” 

Reed declared the league was then 
sitting in judgment on accused people 

“You interfere wrth justice on the 
one hand and you try to send people 
to jail on the other,” Reed added. 


Reed 
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Minnesota Primaries 
Will Settle Question 
Oi Party Discipline 


The following article has been written especially for The DAILY 
WORKER by one of the most active supporters of the Minnesota 
Farmer-Labor party and who holds a responsible position in the 
Minnesota trade union movement. 

The article shows that in the coming primary election the Farmer- 
Labor party faces a crisis which if survived will guarantee the con- 
tinued independent and functioning existence of the largest Farmer- 
Labor party in the United States. 

We cali the attention of our readers to the statements.of the 
writer in regard to the fundamental necessity of maintaining the of- 
ganizational discipline of the party. (Editor’s Note). 

. » * > 
The Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota is engaged in critical 
contest in the primaries. The principle that the farmers and work- 
ers should have control of their own party thru the agency of an 
educational and organizational association of the party elements 


| wil be put to the test on June 2rf. 


The Farmer-Labor movement of the state was brought into 
existence by voluntary organizations of the farmers and workers 
who were unable to secure political satisfaction thru the instru- 
mentality of the old parties. The movement has always acted with- 
out regard to the rules of political party organizations as prescribed 
by the state laws. aay 


cn cea ANOTHER VICTIM 
OF GARY STEEL 
MILL BLAST DIES 


and filed by the officers of the 
Foster to Speak at Meet- 


Farmer-Labor Association or its 
prédecessors, and the campaigns 
ing Saturday 
(Special to The Daily Worker) 


have been financed and conducted 
GARY, Ind., June 17.—One more 


essentially by these, and full control 
(Continued on page 3) 
worker has died, a victim of the by- 
Monday. He is Charles Holland, a 
Negro, who was employed as a ¢om- 
mon laborer, 

Many of the injured are Stijl in 
the hospital, where the death num- 
ber is expected to increase daily, 
while some of those maimed and 
blinded for life have been sent to 
their homes, in order to relieve the 
company hospital of the task of car- 
ing for them. 

Foster to Speak Saturday. 

A committee of Gary steel work- 
ers has. arranged a meeting in co- 
operation with other labor groups 
for Saturday evening at 7100 o'clock 
at Turner Hall, 14th and Washing- 
ton, where startling facts regarding 
the disaster and the attitude of the 
steel corporation toward its work- 
ergs will be discussed. Wm. Z. Fos- 
ter, leader of the great steel strike 
of 1919-20, and secretary of the 
Trade Union Educational League, 
will speak. 

An invitation from somq eteel 
workers has also been sent to John 
Fitzpatrick, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, who wag chalkr- 
man of the steel strike committee, 
to be present and speak. 

Representatives of various Negro 
organizations will also speak, among 
them being A. L. Isbell, president of 
the Chicago branch of hte American 
Negro Labor Congress. 


CROWE’S GANG 


Pepper Backer 


vies >. a, 

Frank J. Gorman, of Philadelphia, 
a member of Senator Pepper's organ- 
ization in the Pennsylvania campaign, 
who helped to spend some of the 
Pepper-Mellon money. 


or  — —— TT 


Pepper Treasurer 


William H. Folwell, treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Republican Citisens’ 
Campaign Committee which backed 
Pepper, who handled the million 


doliar slush fund. 


WINS IN. VOTE 
RECOUNT FIGHT 


Transfer Case from 
McKinley’s Court 


The executive committee of the 
superior court transferred the recount 
petition of Judge Daniel P. Trude. 
against Assistant State's Attorney 
Joseph P. Savage, Crowe-Barrett- 
Thompson nominee for county judge, 
from the court of Judge Michael L. 
McKinley, an anti-Crowe judge, to the 
court of shares Jesse Holcomb. 

Congress adicaaiies Next Week, 

WASHINGTON, June 17.—Speaker 
Longworth said today the house would 
be ready to adjourn the latter part of 
next week and a motion to set a de- 
finite adjournment date might be ex- 
pected at any time. 
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Wall Street Gains in 
Conflict 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

WASHINGTON, June 17. — Amer- 
lean imperialism, by its aggressive 
policy has, according to government 
Officials, “broken” foreign monopol- 
istic contro! of important raw mater- 
lais essential to the industry of this 
country. 

The dominant position of American 
finance capital, working hand in hand 
with the great industrial monopolies 
of this country, has been able to make 
great inroads into the monopoly of its 
imperialist rival, England, in its form- 
er monopoly of rubber production. 
British control of rubber production 
has been broken thru the device of 
withholding credits to spheres under 
British control, and inducing the pro- 
ducers to go over the American mono- 
‘ polists. 

Brazilian coffee and Chilean nitrates 
have lost their monopolistic character 
because of American interference. 

Steady Inroads Made. 

According to official information the 
British rubber monopoly has been cut 
50 per cent. The Dutch are now pro- 
ducing over 40 per cent of the supply 
and have established a big market in 
the United States, with American 
bankers extending credits for further 
development of the Dutch rubber pro- 
ducing areas. 

Thru its attempted monopoly on 
nitrates the Chilean government has 
defeated its own ends because the 
production of synthetic nitrates has 
Increased heavily in Germany, where 
Wall Street bank capital again finan- 
ces the experiments and controls the 
production. Agreements stipulating 
that the American market be supplied 
first make this virtually an American 
industry on German soil. It is anti- 
Cipated that another year will see 
such a development of the synthetic 
nitrates as to completely smash the 
Chilean markets they now control be- 
cause synthetie nitrates are produced 
much more cheaply that natural 
nitrates and are reported to be of a 
better and more uniform quality. 

Brazil’s Monopoly Wrecked, 


In Brazil, according to officials here 
in the commerce department, the gov- 
ernment borrowed a big sum of money 
in London to buy up coffee and hold 
it off the market to stimulate prices. 
Reports indicate a big coffee crop this 
year and experts hold that the Brazil- 
jans will be unable to obtain sufficient 
credits this year to buy up the excess 
crop. The weakned financial position 
of Britain and the growing power of 
Wall Street has swung Brazil into the 
sphere of American imperialism. 
While the monopolistic prices may 
continue the profits will go to Amer- 
ican capital instead of into the hands 
of British capitalists. 

Will Not Effect Workers. 

No one should imagine for a mo 
ment that the breaking of the Brazil- 
Btitish monopoly means anything else 
than a substitution for it of an Amer- 
fean-Brazilian monopoly, with prices 
remaining as they are, or even soar- 
ing higher. 

Nor will the synthetic nitrates bene- 
fit the farmers, who must use some 
of this material for fertilizer to en- 
deavor to enrich their impoverished 
soil that is decreasing in value be- 
cause of the extraction of mineral ele- 
ments thru long cultivation to supply 
the needs of the market which elimi- 
nated the possibility of scientific rota- 
tion of crops to save the soil. 

Only the auto industry will be bene- 
fited, because rubber prices will be 
cut in response to the complaints of 
manufacturers that if the price of 
rubber continued to soar fewer auto- 
mobiles would be used. 


If you want to thoroughly un- 
derstand Communism—study it. 
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ANOTHER 


FULL PAGE OF CARTGONS 


on the events of the week by 


Hay Bales 


a 


Some most unusual and strik- 
ing illustrations by 


Lydia Gibson 


And a splendid of 
the workers in Great Britain, 
. 3 by 


T. J. O’Flaherty 


in a feature article “New 
Days in Old England.” 


Look for 
| contributions to the New 
| Magazine Supplement on 


account 


these splendid | 
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'|}experts in those matters. 
| urged, should write in the amount that 
'|}the administration sepators consider 


GARY LOCK OUT 2,000 
OVER NON-UNION SASH 


GARY, Ind., June 17.—Two thou- 
sand union workers of Gary are 
locked out by their employers to 
force the use of open shop material 
in building construction. 

This action was taken by the 
building contractors’ association at 
first against the construction work- 
ers, and was followed by the ma- 
terial men locking out their team- 
sters. 

The building trades workers re- 
fused to work on jobs where glazed 
sash made in non-union factories 
was used. The dispute will com- 
pletely halt Gary’s $10,000,000 build- 
ing program. 


MAYOR DEVER 
GREETS PRINCE: 
DODGES NEGRO 


Evades Invitation toWel- 
come N. A. A. C. P. 


Mayor William EB. Dever, who was 
invited to speak on the opening night 
of the Seventeenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Association for 
the Advancemnet of Colored People, 
in his letter to the arrangements com- 
mittee declares that he will be unable 
to speak on this night as he must 
take part “in a reception to the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Sweden.” 

Mayor Dodges Invitation. 

This action of Mayor Dever is look- 
ed upon as an attempt on the part of 
this democrat politician to dodge 
speaking at this mass meeting of Ne- 
gro organization. When the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People met in Philadelphia 
and the mayor of the city was asked 
to speak he nicely sidestepped the in- 
vitation. 

The conference opens on Thursday 
morning, June 24. Delegates dre all 
expected to arrive in Chicago Wed- 
nesday. 

Nightly mass meetings are to be 
held. All those that desire to at- 
tend the nightly meetings will have 
to register before 7:45 each night at 
the conference headquarters at the 
Pilgrim Baptist Church, 38rd St. and 
Indiana Ave. Among the speakers that 
are scheduled to speak are Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and William English 
Walling, the renegade socialist. 

Workers Seek Admittance. 

A number of working class Negro 
organizations are sending delegates to 
the convention and will seek to have 
their delegates seated. The National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is a race-conscious or- 
ganization of middle class elements 
mainly. It has aided in a number of 
race segregation fights. It was es- 
pecially attractive in the trial of Dr. 
Ossian H. Sweet in Detroit, 


INTRODUCES BILL 
AGAINST EXCESS 
CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


Johnson Upholds Prim- 
ary Election System 


WASHINGTON, June 17.—(FP)— 
Senator Caraway of Arkanasas intro- 
duced in the senate, after the Penn- 
Sylvania primary expenditures’ had 
been shown to be near $2,000,000, a 
resolution reciting the language of the 
Willis-Lenroot resolution adopted 
when Newberry of Michigan was seat- 
ed in 1922. At the point where Willis 
declared, in the Newberry resolution, 


that the expenditure of $195,000 for- 


the nomination of Newberry was a 
threat to the permanence of demo- 
cratic institutions in this country, Car- 
away left a blank for the amount. He 


| stated that he left the sum blank in 


order that Willis might fill it in. He 
regarded the regular republicans as 
Willis, he 


to be reasonable for nominating their 
man in Pennsylvania. He quoted a 
statement by Secretary Mellon, who 


| said the amount expended in the state 


was not unreasonable. 
Defends Primaries. 

Senator Hiram Johnson of Califor 
nia followed with a spirited defense of 
the primary election system, replying 
to a speech made a few days earlier 
| by Senator David Reed of Pittsburgh, 
|in which Reed had referred to popular 
primaries as a western scheme, fit 
only for “petty western states.” 

Johnson asserted that the primary 
election gives the common folks their 
only chance against “the power, infiu- 


|ence and wealth massed against them 
‘| by the boss,” and declared that it was 


far easier to corrupt a convention 
than a primary. He said the attitude 
the reactionary press and politi- 
cians today is that of a litigant who, 
having tried to bribe the jury, de 
nounces the jury system as a failure. 


ot 


Your neighbor will appreciate 
the favor—give him this copy of 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


TRAIN WRECK 


Cincinnati Limited in 
Crash with Express 


(Continued from page 1) 


air. The known dead so far report- 
ed are Engineer W. S. Gordon, Fire- 
man N, L. Hollingsworth and Baggage- 
master A. M. Lees. 


NEW YORK, June 17.—Seventeen 
persons were killed and fourteen in- 
jured when Pennnsylivania train No. 
40, known as the “Cincinnati limited,” 
collided with the rear of train No. 50, 
called the “Washington-Pittsburgh ex- 
press,” early today near Gray, Pa., 
accerding to an official statement is- 
sued by the railroad company at 10:15 
this morning. 

The dead consist of 14 passengers 
and three railroad men. The injured, 
all but one fireman, were passengers. 
A. M. Lees, baggageman on train No. 
40, was reported missing and pre- 
sumed to have been killed, it was an- 
nounced, 


15 Bodies Found. 


Pitttsburgh division headquarters of 
the Pennsylvania railroad shortly be- 
fore noon today .announced that fif- 
teen bodies have been recovered from 
the wréckage of the disaster. 

Rescue crews are searching the de- 
bris for more victims, as it was feared 
that at least three others lost their 
lives in the rearend collision of the 
Cincinnati limited. 

Were Asleep. 

Identification was made extremely 
difficult because most of the victims 
had retired for the night and were 
atttired only in their pajamas, with no 
marks of identification. 

Ten bodies were taken to the Stra- 
der morgue at Latrobe, two to the 


Nicholson morgue at Derby, and two [| 


others to the Ferguson morgue at 
Blairsville, The other bodies were re- 
moved to stores near the scene of the 
wreck, to be taken later to the morgue. 


Woman with Two Children. 

The body of a woman taken from 
the rear car of the Washington train 
was identified by a card she carried as 
that of Mrs. William Brooke Dun- 
moody. The bodies of two children, 
in the same berth with her, have not 
been identified, 

Twelve persons were seriously in- 
jured and removed to a hospital at 
Latrobe, Pa, Fifty others were shaken 
up when the speeding New York train 
crashed into the Washington train, 
which had stopped to make repairs. 
Many of them were jolted from their 
berths to the floor, sustaining minor 
injuries. 


| ‘Current Events : 


(Continued from page 1) 


tickling powder, rather than with vin- 
egar and gall. Of course we can be 
assured that the Pennsylvania boodle 
exposure will be explained from many 
angles, but only the class conscious 
workers will understand that capital- 
ist democracy is as easy on the civic 
nostrils as the sneeze of a polecat. 
- ” * 

LD Man Shaw delivered himself of 

a few thousand dollars’ worth of 
nonsense in last Sunday’s Hearst 
papers on the British general strike 
and other subjects. Shaw is by no 
means a political idiot, unlike many 
intellectuals of his type. His article 
on the proletarian dictatorship in Rus- 
sia, published in the British Labor 
Monthly a few years ago, showed that 
he understood the class basis of soci- 
ety and had no illusions about capital- 
list democracy. Now, he talks rubbish 
about the “capitalism” of trade union 
leaders, having reference to the meth- 


ods used by the General Council in 
you, 
Shaw did not condemn them for sur- 


conducting the strike. Mark 
rendering to the enemy. 


weapon at all. 
**e 


better man. 
son. 


ty-four hours. 
the millionaire socialist Shaw wants 


and the U. S. treasury. 


I. L. D. of Jamestown, 


N. Y., Calls United 


JAMESTOWN, N. 


ternational Labor Defense. 


Building, fifth floor, at 8 p. m., on 
Friday, June 18. 
ions and workers’ fraternal organiza- 
tions are urged to send delegates to 
the conference. 

A mass protest meeting will f 


the DAILY WORKER. 
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demned them for using the strike 


ORTUNATELY the British workers 

no longer take Shaw as seriously 
as they used to some years ago when 
the great dramatist was a younger and 
They have had their les- 
While their right wing leaders 
were babbling about democracy, the 
government put the “mother of parlia- 
ments” where she belonged and es- 
tablished a dictatorship inside of twen- 
More of that is what 


And also Andrew Mellon of Pittsburgh 


Vanzetti Conference 


Y., June 17.—A 
united front protest and aid confer- 
ence for Sacco and Vanzetti has been 
called by the local organization of In- 
The con- 
ference will take place in Wellman 


All local trade un- 


low the conference in a short time.”] DAILY WORKER. 
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No Danger of Seat 
for Doty, Deserter 


GENEVA, Switer 
Bennett J. Doty of M Tenn., 
now awaiting trial in on a 
charge of desertion from the French 
foreign legion, probably will be sub- 
jected to disciplinary measures and 
faces virtually no danger of being 
shot, Henry de Jouvenel, French high 
commissioner in Syria, indicate today. 


Chicago Collectors 
of Junk Form Union 


The junk men of Chicago have 
formed a union under a charter from 
the joint council of the Teamsters’ 
Union and have elected Jacob Zisken 
as their business agent. 

Zisken says that the ion intends 
to see that the junk cllestos get a 
fair price for what they gather ap 
thruout the city. They sell their col- 
lections to several ts owning 
large storage yards. 


U, S, MONROE 
DOCTRINE: IN 
SERIOUS FIX 


League of Nations May 
Settle Tacna-Arica 


WASHINGTON, June 17. — United 
States imperialism has met its first 
serious set back in its advancing con- 
trol over Latin-America by the with- 
drawal of Chile from the Tacna-Arica 
negotiations and a manifest tendency 
to turn for any future arbitration 
either to other countries of Latin- 
America or to the league of nations. 


U. 8. Incites War. 
As usual when imperialists are in- 
citing war, the United States Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg is issuing a 
sheaf of wmofficial statements telling 
how the Yankee imperialists are 
pining for peace between Chile and 
\Peru, and that there “will be no war 
if the United States cam avert it.” 
Meanwhile, everything, from start to 
last in the Tacna-Arica) affair, has 
been conducted by the United States 
in such a way as to intrease the con- 
flict and lead to war. ~ 
With Chile refusing, theekly to ac- 
cept the dictation the United 
States, which thrutsts ts power down 
the throats of Latin-Atherican coun- 
tries disguised as “protection” under 
the Monroe Doctrine, ‘two possibili- 
ties, both unpleasant the United 
States, appear to sup the “kindly 
offices” of Secretary Kellogg. 
League May Ignore Monroe Doctrine. 
Firstly, is the possibility that Chile 
may appeal to the league of nations, 
which means British mperialism, to 
arbitrate the Tacna-Arica affair. The 
league may, to recoveg the prestige 
it lost in South America by the resign- 
ation of Brazil, be only to glad to 
step in, But if it does and the United 
States is compelled to gtand by in 
defeat, the prestige ef Yankee im- 
perialism will suffer enormously thru 
seeing the Monroe Doctrine pushed to 
one side by British ingpérialism thru 
the league of nations, 
The other and not much less defeat 
for U. 8S. imperialism will come by 
the disputants in the Taena-Arica 
affair taking their case for arbitra- 
tion to other Latin-American nations, 
as is indicated by speeches to that 
effect in the Chilean chamber, which 
were received with popular demon- 
stration of approval. 
As one of the statements given out 
by Kellogg declares, “The next steps 
are uncertain and fraught with grave 
consequences for the future of Amer- 
ica prestige in South, America.” 


June 17.— 


Judge Postpones the 
Trial of Robert Scott 


Trial of Robert Scott-for the murder 
of Joseph Maurer, Chi oO drug clerk, 


his brother, Russell Scott. 


an insanity plea, now is sane and 
should hang for Mauref’s death. 
Attorneys for Mrs. Catherine Scott, 


show.’ 


to take any food. 


British Buy White Star. 


approved here today by stockholders 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
company for between $34,000,000 and 
$39,000,000. 


Read “OIL” by Upton Sinclair 


Read it today and everyday in The 


Ads cate 


was postponed until June 28 pending 
> oom, § the outcome of the sanity hearing for 


The state seeks to prove that Rus- 
sell, who once escaped the gallows by 


wife of Russell, weré’ still seeking 
some way to make legaf the admission 
of the public to the theater where she 
had planned to stage*& “starvation 
Police stopped'*admission of 
the public to the show, but Mrs. Scott, 
it is declared, still is -reposing in a 
hospital- bed in a glass cage on the 
stage, and has refused for two days 


NEW YORK, June 17.—Sale of the 
White Star line to Furness, Withy & 
Co., and other British interests was 
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New York 


By J. LOUIS 


Not Be Alone in Sen 
Daily Builder to Mosco 


: 
| 
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ENGDAHL. 


HE announcement is made that the : 
New York District has achieved 
40,000 points in The DAILY WORKER 
subscription drive, entitling it to send 
one of its DAILY WORKER “Build- 
ers” on the trip to Moscow, capital 
city of the Union of Soviet Republics. 
Other districts, great industrial cen- 
ters, will look upon this achievement 
as something inevitable. They will 
be satisfied, without being stirred to 
greater activity themselves, that the 
New York District should have this 
triumph. 
Taking all the facts into considera- 
tion, however, one finds that several 
other districts, notably Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Chicago, espe- 
cially Chicago, ought to head in ahead 
of New York. 

* ° ) 
First of all, the New York District 
ts most remotely removed from the 
place of, publication of The DAILY 
WORKER (Chicago). This means 
‘that the issue of “The Daily” is a day 
old before it reaches New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, the three 
states in the district, whereas it is in 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, the states covered by the De- 
troit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh dis- 
tricts, on the morning of publication. 
And in Chicago the distribution is 
even quicker. 
This is a big advantage. In the four 
districts named the workers just sym- 
pathetic enough to consider subscrib- 
ing to The DAILY WORKER cannot 
say that the news is old. It comes to 
them fresh. But the New York Dis- 
trict overcame this handicap against 
it and was the first to score its 40,000 
points, 

¢* + *# 

The New York DAILY WORKER 
Builders also have to face and fight 
the most powerful kept press battery 
in the nation. The New York Times 
is unquestionably the best capitalist 
newspaper in the United States, if not 
in the world. When the Chicago Trib- 
une, with the Gary disaster at its very 
doorstep, consigned this very impor- 
tant news to the third page, the New 
York Times put it on the first page 
and gave a better news account of 
what really happened. The Times very 
frequently publishes foreign news a 
full day ahead of other capitalist news- 
papers in other sections of the coun- 
try. The Times, also, being a good 
Capitalist newspaper, gives serious at- 
tention to the whole labor movement, 
more so than any other newspaper in 
the land. All this makes it an admit- 


— 


tedly attractive seer 
thinking elements neem | e 
wth 


New York World, while there ig the 
sensational Hearst press and the tab- 
loids to catch the unthinking. It is 
against this capitalist battery that The 
DAILY WORKER must make progress 
in the New York District. 
It does not face the same bitter 
struggle in the other districts. In 
these other territories, even in Chi- 
cago, the local capitalist press is rath- 
er mediocre, bitterly hostile to the 
workers and offering no vital attrac 
tions to working class readers. Yet 
e New, York District overcomes this 
handicap also and wins the privilege 
of sending one of its “Builders” to visit 
the capital city of the First Workers’ 
Republic. — ; 

* * @ 
Then the New York District has | 
more working class newspapers than 
any other city im the nation. It has 
the Jewish Daily Freiheit, the Ukrain- 
ian Daily News, the Hungarian Elore, 
the Lithuanian Laisve, to mention a 
few of the dailies. Especially in the 
needle trades, the workers turn to the 
Freiheit in large numbers. There are 
also socialist and other working class 
foreign-language dailies to attract ad- 
ditional numbers of workers, who find 
it easier to read their own rather than 
the English language. Some of these 
dailies, of coufse, penetrate to the 
western districts mentioned, but here 
they cannot have the same carrying 
power as in New York, “the home” of 
these papers. 
But the New York District has also 
overcome this handicap and when its 
“Builder” reaches Moscow he will 
have a worth-while story to tell of the 
winning struggle being made to estab- | 
lish the English-language working 
class press, The DAILY WORKER, jn, 
the metropolis of me notion. 


The Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago Districts, therefore, have 
no reason to accept the achievement 
of the New York District *as some- 
thing inevitable, It is rather a sting- 
ing exposure of their own inactivity. 
There is stil] time to make good. 
The subscription drive runs until July 
Fourth. Reaching’ 40,000 points in any 
of these districts means another | 
“Builder” to Moscow to imbibe the 
spirit of Russian labor’s victory, re- 
sulting in a better labor fighter for 
the class struggle in the United 
States. Surely this goal is worthy of 
the greatest possible effort. 


COOLIDGE PICKS 
LABOR ENEMIES 
FOR RAIL BOARD 


Brotherhoods Angered 
by Choice 


By LAURENCE TODD, 
Federated Press. 


Calvin Coolidge, by his selection of 
the members of the board of media- 
tion established by the Watson-Parker 
rail labor disputes act, deliberately 
provoking a nation-wide strike on the 
railroads? 


That is the question worrying repre- 
sentatives of labor since the announce- 
ment that Coolidge has appointed as 
chairman of that board Sam Winslow 
of Massachusettts, who fought for 
years as chairman of the house inter- 
state commerce committee to prevent 
the passage of rail peace legislation. 
Winslow alone is a taunt to the rail 
labor organizations. The appointment 
with him of ‘Morrow and Hanger, mem- 
bers of the old railroad labor board, 
is regarded as a direct affront to the 
discussion of rail wage peace. 

But the fact that Morrow was given 
the job after Senator Ernst of Ken- 
tucky had told Coolidge that Morrow 
must be placated or Ernst would be 
defeated for re-election to the senate, 
is interpreted as showing that Cool- 
idge has failed utterly to meet his re- 
sponsibilities in the adjustment of the 
rail wage issue. 


May Mean Strike. 


Coolidge knew, when he appointed 
Winslow, , Morrow and Hanger, that 
they would constitute an anti-labor 
i majority in the new board. He knew 
that a nation-wide wage movement 
affecting the train service  brother- 
hoods would come before this board 
for investigation and report this sum- 
mer. 

Railroad management, organized as 
the Association of Railway Executives, 
learned two days beforehand that 
Winslow was likely to be named. The 
brotherhoods had not recommended or 
supported any candidate. They had 
told Coolidge that they asked only one 
thing—that he name ‘a board in har- 
mony with the purposes of the law and 
that none of the raflroad labor board 
be among them. The three men who 
were selected are satisfactory to the 
National Association of Manufacturerg 
and to its ally, Senator Butler of Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman of the republican 
national committee. \ ; 
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WASHINGTON, June 17.—(FP)—Is * 


Labor’s Enemies 
As Rail Arbiters 
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President Coolidge has named Ex- 
Governor Edwin P. Morrow (top) of 
Kentucky, Samuel E. Winslow (cen- 
ter) a former Massachusetts congress- 
‘man, and G. Wallace Hangar (below) 
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of Washington as -members of the 
new Board. All are bit- 
tere s of labor, 
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Monroe Doctrine Hides 
Plunder and Robbery 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
SANTIAGO, Chile, June 17.—éEnthu- 
silastic demonstrations of approval 
rocked the Chilean chamber of depu- 
ties yesterday when members of the 
chamber made a spirited frontal at- 


tack on United States imperialiem | 


which. shelters itself behind the sup 
posed paternal “protection” of the 
Mon Doctrine. . 

e wants none of Yankee “pro- 
tection” or “arbitration” in the Tacna- 
Arica dispute, either; and the depu- 
ties called upon the government to 
place the arbitration of the dispute 
between Chile and Peru in the hands 
of Brazil or Argentina. 

Time to Balance Accounts. 

“The moment has come to dalance 
accounts over the Monroe Doctrine, 
and instead of saying, ‘America for 
North Americans,’ say, ‘Latin America 
for Latin Americans,’” declared Depu- 
ty Edward Matte. 

Deputy Dstay followed his colleague 
by declaring: “Chile must not forget 
how North America has bullied Mexi- 
co, robbed other lands and wusurps 
even today the territory of Colombia.” 

Defies Imperialism. 


gard such actions with con 
that “Chile thus replies to the ternal 
imperialism of the United States with 
its plundering and) trampling over 
weaker peoples, and sends this mes- 
sage thruout the entire world.” At 
this declaration the entire house rose 
spontaneously cheering. What effect 
these speeches in the chamber may 
have upon the cabinet is yet, to be 
seen. 4 

Chilean officials declare that they 
fail to see by what authority the ple- 
biscitary commission proposes to vote 
on reports of the commission after 
having declared the plebiscite proceed- 
ings ended. Participation by Chile is 
therefore regarded asyillogical and im- 
possible. Meanwhile, it is held that 
until other arrangements aer made, 
the territory remains exclusively in 
the hands of Chile, 


Canadian Premier 
Given Confidence 
_ Vote After Fight 


OTTAWA, Ont., Can., June 17.— 
Premier King of Canada squeezed 
thru by a nerrow margin in a vote 
of confidence yesterday by a vote of 
118 to 107, on an amendment of a 
want of confidence offered by the con- 
servatives. 

The two Alberta progressives de 
serted the adminéstration on the 
question of failure to convey Alberta 
her natural resources. This was the 
deciding factor of the session which 
lasted all day and wel into the morn- 
ing. 


i 
Maybe. 
An open-shop lawyer named Denni¢ 
Of principles didn’t have any; 
For as judge he ne’er failed 
To have girl pickets jailed 
Without charging the bosses a penny 


SEND IN A SUB! j 


PAMPHLETS BY LENIN, 


One of the most widely known 
works of Lenin. A Marxian analysis 
of the State and a lesson in the revo- 
lutionary necessity of the establish- 
ment of the “Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat.” A most important contri- 
bution to Communist theory. 

In attractive Durofiex, durable 
binding. 3.25 


IMPERIALISM—Final Stage of Cap- 
italism. 

A brilliant explanation of the final 
stage of Capitalism in the world 
struggle for the monopolistic control 
of markets—its development into Cap- 
italist imperialism. This great work 
should form part of every worker's 
library. §.50 


ABOUT LENIN. 


LENIN, THE GREAT STRATEGIST, 
by A. Losovsky. 

A portrayal of Lenin in action as 
a Marxist, logician, revolutionary 
strategist and proletarian  states- 
man. .. by the present secretary of 
the Red International of Labor Unions. 

$.15 


ABOUT PRINCIPLES OF LENIN. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
LENINISM, by L STALIN. 


An important work on Communist 
theory and practice during the period 
that Lenin lived and led—the period 
of Capitalist Imperialism. Written by 
a close co-worker of Lenin—the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. 78 pp. Durofiex 
Covers. 


STATE AND REVOLUTION. 
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LABOR TOA ID. 
PASSAIC STRIKE 


2,000 Workers Hear 
Noted Lawyer 


“The cause of the strikers in New 
Jersey is the cause of all the workers 
in the United States,” said Clarence 
Darrow, the noted attorney and friend 
of labor, to the 2,000 workers who 
gathered last night at Ashland Audi- 
torlum at the Passaic defense meet- 
ing arranged by International Labor 
Defense. 


Who Is Investigat 
Gary Steel Mill Disaster? 


—— 


ating the 


asking themselves. 


THE STEEL CORPORATION. 


\yreo is investigating thre explosion in the By-Products Plant 

of the Illinois Steel Corporation in Gary? 
tion conducted by men interested in finding out the truth and in 
protecting the interests of the workers?. These are questions 
that the plain people in Gary, the workers, AND ESPECIALLY 
THE NEGRO WORKERS, who were the worst sufferers, are 


Is the investiga- 


And what is the answer to these questions? | 
THE INVESTIGATION IS ENTIRELY IN THE HANDS OF 


The Safety Board of the Steel Corporation and the acting 


1, L.G, W. GREETS 
PICKETS FREED 
AFTER SERVING 


Buried With Flowers by 
Fellow Workers 


The spirit of the girl pickets of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union held in Cook county jail 
for violating one of Judge Dennis 
Sullivan’s sacred injunctions, is as 
high and militant as it was when they 
went in. This was seen when two 
were released into the hands of a 
large and admiring committee of the 


THE DAILY WORKER 
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MINNESOTA PRIMARIES TO SETTLE — 
QUESTION OF PARTY DISCIPLINE 


(Continued from page 1) 

of the movement has been maintain- 
ed. Primary contests have been 
avoided and thus money and good 
feelings have been saved. 

The present primary contest is the 
first real departure from this prac- 
tice. Mangus Johnson was indorsed 
for governor by a _ representative 
state convention of the Farmer-Labor 
Association last March for the gov- 
ernorship, after a platform had been 
adopted and the matter of candidates 
had been fully canvassed, 

The Fake N, P. L. Convention. 

A small group essaying to represent 
what was formerly known as the Non- 


ordinary capitalist party and cease to 
function for the wealth producers. 

Mr. Davis has organized a personal 
committee which is carrying on its 
work with a determination and 
thoroughness that surpasses any- 
thing ever done before in the farmer- 
labor movement in Minnesota. A 
large number of individuals are on 
the campaign committee who must 
be drawing good salaries for their 
services. Many of these are pure 
mercenaries who work just for imme- 


diate material reward. 
Believe Rank and File Alert. 
Mangus 


Johnson’s campaign has | 


POPE'S LEGATE 
PREETED HERE 
BY GOV, SMALL 


Cops Beat Back Crowd 
Wanting to Kiss Him 


(PICTURES ON PAGE SIX) 
Cardinal Bonzano’s “Red Special” 

arrived from New York yesterday 

with ten other cardinals to officiate 


at the 28th International Eucharis 
tic Congress beginning June 20. 
tefore a shouting crowd flinging 


banners of papal gold and white, the 


i been supported by the Farmer-Labor | cardinals, their red vestments halt- 
There is nothing less that a worker | coroner, Robert Marshall, are in charge of the investigation. | "zion after serving their terms. partisan League held a convention @t| association, and comparatively little| hidden by black coats, were welcome 
San Ge Than So eive Greet Saver’ 0 THE AF Y be i E Y H Big Committee. the same time and ratified everything has been done to offset the work of|ed to Chicago by Mayor William BH. 
this strike. He must give all he can SAFETY BOARD IS IN THE PAY OF THE STEEL CORPO-| | cckiiion committee of 60 mem-|40me in the Farmer-Labor Association Age wan elles aoe (rcee Ores tae Ce 
and use all of his influence to help| RATION. THE ACTING CORONER IS A CORPORATION MAN, |... ogy ding the executive board of |Convention but refused to indorse noi a s seen “ “9 ath e- | Dever, agg my oe wei 
these workers. Remember, if they|an undertaker who “gets business from the steel companies” Local 100 of the I. L. G. W., the or-| Mangus Johnson for governor. It was atan tae yor heidi pulser cd let. Py eee | 
can’t strike, it means that sooner or| when the workers are killed in the mills. It is not interested in | ganizatio committee of the women’s| Clearly evident that the so-called Non-| 204 ao not need any propagandizing.| ogee ae ee Z 
; later no Jabor union in this country |the safety of the workers. The Steel ea ge put him into departmibit. a number of union work- | partisan League convention was held| y; i. just beginning to be realized punplomsegestt cx. et 
: Line sath er oe su neka office. The Steel Corporation furnishes him business. If the|ers from the Michell-Shanker-Wein-|for the prime purpose of promoting | i+ tne defeat of the regular indorsee es — anes agri bey: pr 
; roamed attor year that they went }coroner made a report showing the responsibility of the Illinois — ew: shop at 287 South | the candidecy of Tom Davis, a% 891 of the movement by an ambitious and|\ "ainsis and other dignitaries moe 
over sixty years ago in England. The Steel Corporation in its failure to mend the leaking gas pipes of ar i et 4 piv bag’ aay hsm i the possaegeg for €0V-|self-assertive individual, however oa ia @ dine vasad e to the nearby 
8 workingmen can never win until they | Which the workers complained a week earlier, he would not be near? ee, mnor two years ago. Failing to S¢ti worthy he may be, is going to be a| pro Naw, Cathadr 
re oihot rs build 440 N. Dearborn which |the indorsement from the Farmer-La- , Holy Name Cathedral. 
8 stand together. coroner very long. ; has h many a labor militant, to|por Association convention. Mr. Davis fatal event and will imperil the future} Many, eager to kiss the cardinal’s 
Darrow was introducé® By James P. The Safety Board of the Corporation and the Corporation | receive two girls being released. | accepted the indorsement of the hand.|° °° Movement. It will inevitably | rings, were clubbed by the police as 
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tary of the International Workers’ Aid, 
pointed out very clearly the differ- 
ences existing in relief organizations 
such as the charitable institutions un- 


der control of big business, which are 


ready to give relief to willing slaves. 
but refuse relief to mflitant class-con- 
scious workers, while relief work car- 
ried on by workers, for workers, such 
as the International Workers’ Aid, is 


a 
‘ 


Defiant Note from Jailed Pickets | 


(Continued from page 1) 


of the girls to keep their qparters 
clean and santiary. ' 

No differentiation is made in the 
jail between the strike pickets and the 
criminal prisoners. Prostitutes, stick- 
up and other criminal women mingle 
freely with the strike pickets. They 
are all forced together in the recrea- 
tion room. 

Among the married women that are 
forced to serve jail sentences are Mrs. 
Mae Boncinsky, who has three chil- 
dren ranging in’ ages from 3 to 9 
years, and a husband dependent upon 
her. One of these children is sickly 
and needs the continual care of the 
mother. This child will have to g0 
without that care for a period of ten 
days. 

Mrs. Kate Kappa has two children 
between 5 and 8 years of age. These 
children will not receive her care for 
ten days. 

Mrs. Jennie Miller left her two chil- 
dren, one about 5 years of age and 
the other 12 years of age, in the care 
of her neighbors for a period of twen- 
ty days. 

Mrs. Rose Goodman was forced to 
leave her three small children and go 
to jail to serve a 10-day jail, sentence. 
Her husband was forced to leave his 
job in order to care for the three chil- 
dren while his wife serves the sen- 
tence imposed on her by Judge Sulli- 
van. 
| Mrs. Bertha Plantt was forced to 


leave her two children to serve her 


COME! 


to the 


Liveliest Affair of 
the Season! 


Where you can dance to 
the music of 


Letchinger’s Orchestra. 


Sing with the crowd— 
Eat good food— 

Play the games— 

or just rest in the many 
shady spots of the beauti- 
ful 


CHERNAUSKAS GROVE 
at the 


| YOUNG WORKERS LEAGUE 


NIC 


Take Archer Ave. car to end of the line; then Justice Park car to'79th 
and Archer—the grove is there. | 


50c at the Gates | 


all 


4 conducted on the basis of cowperation 
yo and with the understanding that every 
bottle of milk—every loaf of bread— 
Bas not only feeds the strikers but also 
_— makes for better fighters, and leads to 
victory for the working class, as 
de against the exploiting class. Bieden- 
the kapp urged the fullest support of all 
ta present at all times, not only for the 
the Passaic strikers, but also for those 
ich militant fighters—the British coal 
abel miners. | 
This Chicago meeting was one of 
a series being organized thruout the 
country by International Labor De- 
€ fense in behalf of the arrested Pas- 
saic strikers and strike sympathiers. 
The enthusiastic feeling of the} 
audience was a sign of the wide sym- 
ny pathy and solidarity that has been 
aroused by the Passaic strike. 
j 
Lands Safe in Burning Plane. 
i, DAYTON, June 17.—Lieut. James T. 
Hutchinson of the McCook Field flying 
section and his mechanic, Herbert 
: Stanley, made a safe landing from a 
: burning airplane above Wilbur Wright 
field shortly after noon today, com- 
ing dowu from a distance of 4,000 
feet. 
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jail sentence. 

Mrs, Eleanor Sadlowski was forced 
to leave a sick 10-year-old. boy and a 
sick husband to serve her sentence. 
The Chicago Joint Board of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union is caring for her dependents. 

Mrs. Victoria Cleslakiewicz was 
forced to leave her four small chil- 
dren, one of them a cripple for 45 
days, because of her activity on the 
picket line for bettter living condi- 
tions. Tho her burden is greater than 
any of the other prisoners and her 
sentence is one of the longest, she 
declared that she preferred going to 
jail for the violation of the innjunction 
and for striking than to go back to 
work in a scab shop. 


Leaves Sickbed. 


Miss Eva Jacobs, when she received 
notice that she must serve her 10-day 
sentence, was sick in bed. She left 
her bed despite her illness and pre- 
sented herself to the county sheriff 
ready to serve + sl jail term for fight- 
ing for better Working conditions. 


On “Vacation.” 


Miss Yetta Hornstein has a sick 
mother dependent upon her. She 
feared that if‘ her mother knew about 
her going to jail for 20 days that it 
would be too much of a shock for her 
and might result in her death. She 
left home under most peculiar circum- 
stances, telling her mother that she 
rwas going on a “vacation.” She is 
spending that “vacation” in the Cook 
county jail. 

A number of girls that are now in 
jail came from New York city, San 
Francisco and one from a tubercular 
sanitarium in Colorado, to serve the 
sentence imposed on them by the judi- 
cial tool of the bosses. 


Workers Party Greeting. 


“We received the telegram of the 
Workers Party thru C. E. Ruthenberg 
in which the Workers Party expresses 
its sympathy with those that are in 


‘, jail for their part in the1924 strike. 


The girls wish to express their appre- 
ciation of this telegram thru The 
DAILY WORKER,” declared Freda 
Reicher, head of the prisoners’ com- 
mittee in the jail. 

“Also give our thanks to Robert 
Minor. When we were arrested he 
made a promise to send every girl that 
went to jail an American Beauty rose. 
We went to jail. He sent us the roses 
and every girl wants you to thank him 
for the roses. 


Union Helps Jalled. 


“The union sends us one meal a day. 
lt is impossible to eat the food the 
jail furnishes. So far none of the 
girls has taken ill, as the committee 
arranges the jail diet. They refuse to 
allow us books and magazines. If we 
want a book or magazine we must go 
to the prison library. The type of 
books and magazines in the library 
are not the kind our girls want to 
read. Visitors are allowed us but one 


day in each week. That is on Thurs- 
” 
~ 


_ of'Loans to France 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
TON, June 17. — The 
“@vdt commission knows of 
no present efforts by France to obtain 
a private in this country, Secre- 
tary of ury Mellon, chairman, 
informed thé senate today in response 
to a resolution by Senator McKellar, 
democrat, 6f Tennessee. Mellon can- 
vassed all large American banking in- 
stitutions. * 

Because ‘‘of the French cabinet 
change, MeHon said the Franco-Amer- 
ican debt ‘Settlement may g0 over 
until next bession of congress. 


£ 
———— 


New Jersey Drys 
Win at Primaries 


TRENTON, N. J., June 17.—Dry 
candidates won in two dut of three 
contests in the state primaries, re- 
turns show. Representative Randolph 
Perkins, dry republican candidate in 
the sixth congressional district, de- 
feated his wet opponent, B. Duncan 
McClave, and State Senator Arthur M. 
Pierson, dry, won the republican state 
senatorial nomination in Union county 
over Assemblyman Herman J. Pasce. 
Mrs. Adeline Lawrence, wet, who ad- 
vocated a feferendum on the Volstead 
act, both state and national, was nomi- 
nated in Monmouth county by the vot- 
ers over J@mes R. Hendrickson, dry. 
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free speech is “not a radical] issue,” 
the union has issued an appeal for 
the assistance of “right wing” attor- 
neys. 

This resulted from the gharge that 
“left wing” lawyers are being prefer- 
red by the union in legal fights. For- 
rest Bailey, a director of the union, 
said it would like to have a panel of 
right wing lawyers. The services of 
conservative counsel has never been 
rejected when offered, he said. 


Everything Happens 


at Once for James 


PEORIA, Ill., June 17.—James And- 
rews, Kewanee youth, in jail here to- 
day, is wondering if fate could have 
anything else in store for him. 
Andrews was jailed yesterday on a 
charge of non-support of his young 
wife; served in jail with a warrant 
charging disorderly conduct; sued for 
separate maintenance by his wife, and 
served with an injunction restraining 
him from receiving a $450 legacy. To- 
day Andrews’ estranged wife gave 


birth to twin boys. 


Brookhart to Talk 


on Farm Problems 


Smith W. Brookhart, 
nominee for United States senator 
from Iowa, will speak on farm relief 
legislation at Pontiac, Ill., the night 
of June 24, t was announced here 
today. Brookhart, who passed thru 
Chicago last night enroute home from 
Washington, said he has little hope 
of farm relief from the present con- 
gress, but expects to continue his 
fight on the “side lines” pending the 
November election. 


New Rotary Head. 
DENVER, Colo., June 17.—Harry A. 
Rogers, of San Antonio, Texas, was 
elected president of the 1927 Rotary 
International at its election here to- 
day, following the withdrawal of Ar- 
thur Sapp, Huntington, Ind., and Tom 


1 year— 10 points 


50, 


‘Davis, of Butte, Mont. 


WORKERS MONTHLY EDITOR GREETS 
JAILED GARMENT STRIKE PICKETS 


1924 strike pickets: 

“Freda Reicher, 

“In the Cook County Jail, 

“Chicago, Il. 

“Dear Fellow Worker: 

“About two years ago, during a 
sharp period of the heroic fight of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, at a public meeting of 
the union members in Chicago, a 
speech was made by me in which |! 
promised ‘a red rose to every girl who 


goes jail in thie fight.’ 
“With tiis note of appreciation of 
{22 sane ae ; 


Robert Minor, editor of the Workers Monthly, sent the following letter 
and a bouquet of red roses to the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 


fellow-members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union are 
showing in the fight, I send the red 


| roses, Will you please distribute them. 


“With heartiest congratulations for 
your courage, with complete faith in 


fight against oppression, and with the 
hope that the labor movement will be 
inspired by your example while giv- 
ing you its full support, 


“Fraternally yours, 


republican |! 


your determination to keep up the 


of the movement will appreciate the 
vital question involved in the primary 
contest and will assert their right to 
govern their own political affairs free 
from self-serving individuals. 


ident of the permanent committee, ‘in- 
'ternational Jucharistic congresses, 
through Count Henry D’Yanville of 
France, general secretary of the perm- 
anent organization. 
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_. The Gang Votes for Everybody 


Testimony before a Chicago special grand jury hearing evidence 
on vote frauds at the polls primary day is to the effect that a certain 
Trude, candidate of the Lundin-Deneen faction of the republican 
party won oyer Savage, the Crowe-Barrett candidate for county 
judge at a polling place at 752 North Clark street and that thugs 


from the state’s attorney’s office 


raided the place, stole the ballot 


box and stuffed it to satisfy themselves. Other testimony indicates 
that the attempt to steal the ballot box failed and that the votes 


were counted as cast. 
At the same polling place a 


man named Citro, a gunman, ap- 


peared to vote and gave his name as Hoffmann. Ope of the clerks, 
was acquairfted with Hoffmann and exposed Citro, who fled with 


some gangster companions, who 


were part of the Crowe-Barrett 


political machine that rules Cook county at the present time. 
The Crowe-Barrett forces evidently believe in casting all the 


votes in a given precinct. 


Establishing a cordon of gangsters about 


a polling place and terrorizing those suspected of support of the 
opposition candidate clears the way for the gang to vote by proxy 
for everyone entitled to vote. These worthies may hold the opinion, 
probably based on fact, that the registered voters do not know how 
to yote in their own interest. Certainly the fact that they register 
as republicans and democrats is contributing evidence that their 
political understanding leaves much to be desired. But it does not 


follow therefrom that the gang 
fuddled voters. 


knows what is good for the be- 


While the senate investigating committee delving into slush 
funds spent in the senatorial contests is in Chicago it might devote 
a considerable portion of its time to an investigation of the connec- 
tion between politics and bands of highwaymen that serve not only 
the Crowe-Barrett and Lundin-Deneen political machines, but the 
Brennan democratic machine as well. 

While such an investigation would not produce concrete results 
in the way of punishing the grafters it would be an excellent lesson 
to workers who imagine they live in a superlative democrac¥, and 
might cause some of them to consider a form proved to be a thous- 
and times more democratic—the Soviet system. 


Gouging the Farmer to the Limit 
The sardonic farce whereby the politicians at Washington are 
pretending to be gravely concerned about the farmers’ ills goes 


merrily on. 
facturers, the railroads, the fiour 


The various political agents of the banks, the manu- 


trust, the corn products monopol- 


ists and the meat packers who sit in the high places in the national 
eapitol, all have their own pet “remedies” for the farmers, but no 
two of them can agree on what tre farmer needs, hence nothing is 
done, while the condition of the farmer goes from bad to worse. 


But the farmers, or the more 


politically mature strata of them, 


know that those same gentlemen who cannot agree on a solution for 
their ills—which can only be cancellation of their farm mortgages 
on terms similar to those granted foreign nations—would instantly 
respond to similar pleas arising from the monopolistic capitalist 


groups they serve in congress. 


Last year the returns on farms in the United States was less 
than two per cent on assessed value, which means LESS THAN 


ONE PER CENT ON ACTUAL VALUE. 


This is the average. Some 


farms yield more, while the stricken area ef the middle west center- 
ing in the Iowa crisis yield much less. 
What would these gentlemen in congress do if the combines they 


serve were not able to realize six 


times one per cent, not on actual 


capital invested, but on the watered stocks of their concerns? 

It is about time the farmers realized the fact that their interests 
as producers of food for the nation are identical with the interests of 
the workers in the industrial centers who are exploited by the same 
sinister interests that make paupers of them and then relentlessly 
drive them from their land and into the industrial hells of the cities. 


The two great producing classes 
common enemy. 


must stand together against the 


The only effective way is joint political action 
against the republican and democratic parties of, Wall Street. 


BUFFALO MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


ENDORSES WORK OF THE PLENUM 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 17. — A well attended membership meeting 


enthusiastically welcomed the report 
Workers (Communist) Party, 


of C. E, Ruthenberg, secretary of the 


on the work of the plenum of the central 


executive committee of the Workers (Communist) Party and on the forward 
movement of the party under the slogan of unity and mass work. 
The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the meeting: 


“The membership of 
District 3, having heard the report of 
Ruthenberg on the plenum of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, indqrses the 
work of the plenum and particularly 
the resolution on the task of the Party 
in the light of the Communist Inter- 
national decision. 

“We pledge our earnest and ener- 
getic support to the Central Commit- 
tee in its campaign to build and 
strengthen the party under the slogan 
‘Unity and Mass Work.” 

Many Party members from neigh- 
boring cities came to hear the report 
of Comrade Ruthenberg and were very 
over the work accom. 
plished by the plenum. They ex- 
pressed their determination to go back 


ae 


Buffalo and 


to their cities and actively carry out 
the decisions of the plenum. / 


Machinist Local Asks 


Sacco-Vanzetti Pardon 


Local 478 of the Machinists’ Union 
elected a committee last night to draft 
a resolution to be sent to the governor 
of Massachusettts protesting against 
the execution of the death sentence 
on Sacco and Vanzetti. 

The communication will ask Gov- 
ernor Fuller to grant an unconditional 
pardon to the two framed-up working- 
class prisoners. Local 478 has 800 
| members. 


Encampment Tickets Now Ready 


Tickets for The DAILY WORKER encampment to be held on the North 
Shore of Long Island July 3, 4 and 5 are now ready for distribution, 


Every DAILY WORKER Builder 


around New York is requested to call 


immediately at The DAILY WORKER New York office, 108 East 14th St., 


to get some of these tickets to sell. 
Since they are worth ten dollars, 
must call for them at the office, 


they will not be mailed out. Builders 


ne ae oe 
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By EARL H. BROWDER. , 
(Part IV.) -~ 

ETRAYAL of the miners by the 
General Council leaders of the 
general strike was, in a very, imme- 
diate and real sense, betrayal of the 
whole working class. Surely that was” 
bad enough. But not content with 
this, the General Council proceeded to 
abandon the interests of all the strik- 
ers. Altho the certainty of attempts 
by the employers to victimize all strik- 
ers had been foreseen, and guarded 
against in the unanimously accepted 
resolution of May 2, which said “that 
in the event of trade union agreements 
being placed in jeopardy, it be defi- 
nitely agreed that there will be no 
general resumption of work until those 
agreements are fully recognized,” the 
question was completely ignored by 
the General Council when it called off 
the strike. 
Only after calling off the strike with- 
out conditions, and so notifying Bald- 
win as he had demanded, was the 
question timidly brought forward of 
discriminations. They did not even 
mention the Samuel Memorandum! As 
for protecting the other unions aside 
from the miners; it is not necessary to 
quote Communists to get a picture of 
the depths of degradaticn to which the 
council descended; George Lansbury, 
certainly not a Communist and not 
hostile to the General Council, gives us 
the following (Lans. Weekly, May 22): 

“The speakers who dealt with 
victimization, gave the effect of 
schoolboys going up for punishment 
and begging that it should not be 
too severe. Compare this with the 
paragraph about victimization which 
was part of the bargain between the 
unions and the General Council! 
That, detailed and essential pedge 
was simply ignored.” 

HE record was complete! If ever 

@ war was won on the field of bat- 
tle, the workers had won this fight. 
They were ready to continue indefi- 
nitely, and had shown not a sign of 
weakening. But the peace had been 
disastrously lost, not only for the min- 
ers, but for all the unions, directly ana 
immediately, incfuding Mr. Thomas’ 
own organization, the Railwaymen. 
Everywhere the workers, when they 
came back to their jobs in accordance 
with the instructions of the General 
Council, found themselves faced with 
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‘victimization and displacements. The 
employers were out to completely 
smash the unions. The General Coun- 
cil, by its cowardly, unconditional sur- 
render, had certainly done its utmost 
to help in this objective. 
Membership Stops the Panic. 
T remained for the rank and file, the 
ordinary members, to put a stop to 
the rout of the leadership. The mil- 
lions of strikers knew they were not 
defeated; they simply refused to ac- 
cept this defeat handed to them by 
their leaders. They refused to return 
to work under the conditions laid 
down by the employers. For several 
days after the strike was officially 
called off, it was still on in reality, for 
the members of the different unions 
remembered, with regard to their own 
organizations, what the General Coun- 
cil had forgotten for the moévement as 
a whole—the slogan of “All out to- 
gether, all back together.” (1 | 
The second offensive of the: employ- 
ers came to a quick smashup on the 
rock of invincible solidarity which 
could also have won the genéral strike. 
In a few days even Mr. Baldwin was 
forced to appeal publicly t the em- 
ployers to end the strike by abandon- 
ing their worst plans for victimization. 


As a result of the collapse of the 
General Council, however, ‘almost 
every union has suffered some way. 
The panic was stopped by invinc- 
ible class spirit of the but the 
blow delivered by the em g class, 


while it failed in its objective of 
smashing the unions, did fall) heavily 
upon them. Perhaps the worst of all 
sufferers in this respect was the N. 


U. R. (National Union Railway- 
men), the organization © ich Mr. 
Thomas represents in the General 


Council, 
HE railroads immediately set up an 
elaborate system of} discrimination 
against the strikers. The membership 
refused to work under these condi- 
tions. Mr. Thomas again came to the 
fore. He held consultations with the 
employers. He signed a settlement 
with them, which he announced was 
“satisfactory.” It provides for short 
time, suspending the guaranteed week 
provided by the union agreement, and 
confesses that the union committed a 
“wrongful action” in striking to sup- 
port the miners. 19 
Even such a moderate as Brailsford 
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words of indignation, when after 
showing how the men “stoppéd the 
more vindictive counter-attacks,” that 
“after this superb display of loyalty 
and. idealism (by the membership), 
Mr. Thomas and his fellow-leaders 
signed in their men’s name the dis- 
honoring confession that they were 
guilty of a ‘wrongful action.’ ” 

_ The Miners Battle On. 
NFLINCHINGLY the miners have 
meanwhile stood their ground. 

Their sound judgment in rejecting the 
Samuel Memorandum was quickly jus- 
tified, when Baldwin, instead of honor- 
ing the “gentlemen’s agreement” made 
for the government by Samuel, came 
out with an entirely different proposal. 
The miners held a national conference 
on May 20, unanimously rejected the 
| Baldwin offers, which were even worse 
than the original coal commission re- 
port, and dispersed to their districts to 
prepare for a battle of three or four 
months, 

One of the signs that the miners are 
fighting to win, in splendid contrast to 
the General Council, is that they have 
accepted the financial help of the Rus- 
sian unions which the General Council 
refused. They are also receiving help 
from the Continent—Germany, France, 
Czecho-Slovakia, etc.— and from 
America. 

4 E have drawn the sword and 

thrown away the scabbard of 
compromise,” are the words of A. J. | 
Cook, secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, in the Sunday Worker of May 23. 
“The miners, at least, neither intend 
to ‘grovel’ for peace, nor whine for a 
degrading settlement. We are not 
fighting for fighting’s sake. The mo- 
ment the government can submit terms 
to us which will protect the miners 
from wage reductions and increased 
hours of labor we can have peace in 
the coal industry.” 

The miners have sent a letter to the 
Transport and Railway Unions, ap- 
pealing to them to place an embargo 
upon scab coal. At this writing (the 
24th day of the miners’ lockout), it is 
not yet clear what action these unions 
will take in the matter. The leaders 
are almost hopelessly involved in their 
cowardly new “agreements” and com- 
promised by their ‘surrender, but the 
rank and file may very likely force 
their hands in the matter. Much de- 
pends upon the developments within 


is forced to characterize this action in 


the General Council. f 
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Printers’ Strike Exposes Monarchists 


By M. A. SKROMNY. 
HE strike in the local Russian daily 
Russky Viestnik- Rassviet has 
ripped the mask from a gang of an- 
archo-monarchists and plain counter- 
revolutionists who were masquerading 
as ultra ratlicals. 

The Russian colony in the United 
States was enriched lately by a few 
thousand counter-revolutionists who 
were driven out of Russia after their 
final attempts to crush the revolution 
failed. At the beginning they attempt- 
ed to play the role of “friends of la- 
bor” and were trying to join the ex- 
isting organizations. They were rec- 
ognized for what they are and were 
not admitted. After that they were 
forced to organize separately. New 
counter-revolutionary organizations 
were created under different names. 
The Russian Officers’ Club, the Society 
for Political Prisoners in Russia, the 
Russian Center, the Progressive Club, 
and others, made their appearance. 

Unite Against Workers’ Rule. 
Altho somewhat different in name 
and composition, these organizations 
united in their bitter attacks against 
the Communists and the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Two newspapers, the Russky 
Viestnik in Chicago, which was the 
expression of the reactionary menshe- 
viks and monarchists, and the Rass- 
viet in New York, which was the ex- 
pression of the anarchists and mon- 
archists, were the champions of these 
new organizations. The first paper 
was established eight years ago by 
the local Independent society (a reli- 
gious organization) ag a liberal paper, 
but it fell into the hands of a socialist 
lawyer, Kazimir Gugis, who conven- 
jéntly turned it over for use to the 
local counter-revolutionists, He thot it 
would pay, but it didn't. 

Anarchist Rag. 

The second paper was established 
over a year ago by a group of follow- 
ers of the notorious bandit Machno. 
They catered to the monarchists and 
anti-Semites, flavoring it with anarch- 
ist theory. This paper found no more 
favor in the colony than the Chicago 
sheet. Both of them were finally 
forced to consolidate into one under 
the name of Russky Viestnik-Rassvit. 

As soon as the paper was consoli- 
dated, they began to “economize.” In 
New York they had “printers” work- 
ing for $20 a week._ They tried the 
same thipg in Chicago. The workers 
here were receiving from $35 to $45 a 
week. The bosses began to cut down 
and fired one printer altogether, ex- 
pecting to fill his place with one of 
their “specialists” from New York. 
The workers refused to stand for that 
and went down to the union headquar- 
ters for protection. The union took up 
the matter and tried to settle the case. 

Deny Union Recognition. 

For three days the organizer of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union No. 16 tried 
in vain to convince this gang of the 
right of workers to be organized. 

The manager flatly refused to have 


anything to do with the union. He 
stated that “the-corporation” met and 
decided to have nothing to do with the 
union 
Workers Behind Strikers. 
The Russian labor organizations of 
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Chicago are lining up with’ the union 
and against the scabs. e Mutual 
Aid Society, the Workers’ Singing So- 
clety, the Women’s Mut Aid Soci- 
ety and others passed strong resolu- 
tions condemning the y outfit of 
the anarcho-monarchists and demand- 
ing union recognition. 1 

They decided to have their printing 
done in union shops with, the union 
label. a 

The resolutions and the,appeal by 
the union are being sent opt all over 


| Fights Labo? 


The local counter-revolutior ry Russ- 
ian paper is using scabs to attack 
organized labor.” 

oOo) 


w 
the country and there is no doubt that 
the scabs will soon face storm of 
protest from all Russian idbor organi- 
zations of the United Stateh 
Scabs Print Paper. 

In the meantime the paper is priiit- 
ed by scabs. They deny if, claiming 
that it is printed “by our own forces” 
and attacking the “bolshéviks” for 
trying to unionize their shop. They 
attack the DAILY WORKER for giv- 
ing publicity to the strike, and the 
strikers for seeking.aid of the union 
and the “chekists.” 

The joke of it is that all the strikers 
are members of the religious Inde- 
pendent Society that established the 
paper and from which it was taken 
away by the slick lawyer. None of 
the strikers was ever a member of 
any political party. They are plain 
workers seeking justice and the right 
to belong to the union, a right which 


tionary anarcho-monarchist scab herd- 


ers. 
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is denied them by the counter-revolu- | 


7,000 PASSAIC 
STRIKERS CHEER 
NEEDLE TRADES 


Decision hes Boycott Scab! 
Goods Applauded 


PASSAIC, N. J., June 17.—Over 
seven thousand strikers packed in Bel- 
mont Park, Garfield, N. J., received 
with enthusiasm the news brought by 
Strike.Organizer Albert Weisbord that 
the New York needle trade had prom- 
ised to boycott all scab goods coming 
from the Passaic strike area. 

Weisbord told the strikers that he 
had addressed meetings of the needle 
workers in New York City and had 
been pomised the fullest support for 
the Passaic strike now that the fur- 
riers’ strike in that city had been 
settled with a victory for the workers. 


Hold Sacco-Vanzetti 
Meeting at the Mall 
on Boston Common 


BOSTON, Mass., June 17.—The 

Workers (Communist) Party of Bos- 
ton opened its Sunday afternoon forum 
meetings on-the Mall at the Boston 
Common with a meeting for Sacco 
and Vanzetti. This meeting was of 
especial interest to the workers gath- 
ered there because it is in this state 
that the effort to railroad these two 
workers is taking place. 
_ The meeting was opened by Com- 
rade Hurwitz, who acted as chairman. 
The next speaker was H. J. Cantor, 
who gave a very instructive outline of 
the case. He was followed by Bert 
Miller, who explained the political sig- 
nificance of the case. The audience 
was greatly interested in the facts 
presented and donated $12 toward the 
Sacco-Vanzetti defense. 

Forum meetings will be held every 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock at the 
Mall. 

Next Sunday the British strike and 
what it means to the American work- 
ers will be discussed. 


Bricklayers’ Union 
of Chicago to Get 
Wage Raise July 1 


After July 1, and wp to May 31, 
1929, the Chicago Union bricklayers 
will receive $1.621%4, per hour, accord- 
ing to John Flom, president of the 
Associated Builders. The bricklayers 
have a provision in their agreemnet 
providing that proportionate increas- 
es must be granted them when other 
trades receive wage raises. The un- 
jon was the first to sign up this year, 
making a three-year contract. Since 
signing, other building trades have 
won wage increases, hence the propor- 
tionate raise to the bricklayers. 


Put a copy of the DAILY 


you go to your weting. 
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By Al Schaap. 

NEW YORK —The first mass hike 
led by the Young Workers League last 
Sunday was a success. The Sports 
Bureau taid out plans which were 
carried out to the last detail, 

At this hike there were members of 
the Young Workers League, Brown- 
sville Youth Center, Williamsburg 
Soccer Club and other sympathetic or- 
ganizations. The hikers numbered 
four hundred. 

With each group of twenty hikers, 
a group captain was placed. That 
made altogether twenty groups. Each 
group carried its number In the front 
line headed by a banner as follows: 

“Hike With The Young Workers 

League.” 

The first fifteen groups left prompt- 
ly at nine o’clock from the Staten 
Island Ferry. The second party of five 
groups left at ten. 

All the hikers took their instruc- 
tions in a fine spirit. A motorcycle 
which headed the hikers was used to 
relay instructions down the line. 
Every captain was supplied with a 
whistle and a red arm band and the 
head captain with a siren. As the 
head captain gave instructions to the 
motorcycle group to sing the Interna- 
tional, this would be relayed down the 
ranks and when the siren was blown, 
one grand marching chorus would be 
heard. 

At midway, the first group of the 
hikers rested. Upon arrival of the 
second group, the first group left. 
Continuing their march, the hikers ar- 
rived at Silver Lake, §. I. Here all 
the hikers sat on a hill ere instruc- 
tions for the day were issued. 

Sports Events. 

Following lunch, a’ baseball game 

was staged between the Lenimists and 
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Chess Champlonship. 


While all these strenuous contests 
were going on, an elimination contest 
for chess championship ended with 
five more players to contest. This 
match will be followed up at a future 
hike. 

Discussion groups were also organ- 
ized and there were some heated 
words battered around. No casual- 
ties, however, were reported. Singing 
,and other games were also part of 


planned beforehand. 

At 7 o’clock whistles blew galore. 
This’ was the signal for the reforma- 
tion of ranks and the hike toward 
home was started. 

On the ferry many of the Italian 
passengers were aroused to sympathy 
by the singing of “Banderia Rossa.” 
Otherwise all American songs were 
sung and when passing the Statue of 
Liberty three cheers went up for “Lib- 
erty is dead in America! Long live 
Liberty!” . 

The groups disbanded at South Fer- 
ry looking forward to the next hike 
which the Young Workers League will 
soon run, 


Youth Conference 


Needed By Mace 
Co. Young Workers 


By Young Worker Correspondent. 

NEW YORK CITY — The working 
conditions of our shop are so miser- 
able that they are similar to those of 
twenty years ago. 

While most of the workers, working 
only 44 hours per week are already 
fighting for forty hours week work, we 
are still compelled by stingy bosses to 
work nine long hours a day, |. e., fifty 
hours per week, earning very low 
wages. 

Foremen see to it we should work 
fast, so as to make more profits for 
the company. For being late a few 
minutes we are fined one-half hour 
pay, and we are also not paid for 
legal holidays. 

The boss gets his best out of the 
workers, paying most of us $14, $16 
and $18 weekly. Only after four or 
five years of hard labor are we able 
to get an increase of $2 or $3, and 
only a few of the old-timers get $25 
per week. 


Can We Have Decent Living? 


Can we have a decent living on such 
wages, which barely will cover the ex- 
penses of a single man? Many of us 
have to support our families. Do the 
bosses realize all the hardships we 
have to confront, and if they realize, 
do they give a damn for it 

The conditions in the shop are very 
unsanitary. There are not enough 
lockers to keep our clothes and five 
or six people are compelled to share 
a single locker. 

We have only 30 minutes for lunch, 
which makes it impossible to finish 
our lunch, or to get a breath of fresh 
air. 

The toilets, which are very small, 
are stinking and full of dirt, because 
the water runs only once or twice a 
day. , 

Is L. H. Mace Co. so poor that it 
is unable to provide us with toilet 
paper? 

The workers who work downstairs 
in the saw mill breath into their lungs 
sawdust and are in danger of losing 
their fingers in the machines. Those 
who work on the upper floors spray- 
ing ice boxes with paint, breathe in 
the poisonous gas of the paint, which 
affects their health, and if one of us 
is trying to protest or ask for higher 
wages he is kicked out immediately. 

Bring Demands Forward! 

Fellow workers, are not we manly 
enough to raise our heads and bring 
our demands before the boss and pro- 
test against the shameful existing con- 
ditions? 

Young workers, colored and white, 
you are the ones who are exploited 
the most! You should be the first 
ones to start the organization of the 
working youth. 

Remember, we have begun to organ- 
ize, we have to begin to organize, we 
have to begin to come together and to 
talk over our conditions and fight for 
our demands. 

In Greater New York a conference 
is being called of all young workers 
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, employed in various industries. At 
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this conference the problems of the 
young workers in the factories will be 
taken up. 

Delegates from New York, New Jer- 
say and Connecticut will be present 


there, 
Get ready and elect delegates to the 
conference! > 


“YOUTH CONFERENCE WILL 
HAVE 10 CONSIDER 
THE TEXTILE YOUTH” 


By a Young Worker Correspondent. 

NEW LONDON, Conn. — The affi- 

davites that all the strikers filled out 
showed an average wage of $23 before 
the wage cut, and $17.18 after the 
wage cut. This is the wage of the 
adult weavers, who have to support 
their families. How a family of a five 
or three can make a living on such 
a miserable wage is realy a puzzle? 
But it is understood how—they starve. 
Of course a young less experienced 
weaver running only three looms 
makes a great deal less. Fifteen dol- 
lars on an average is about all a young 
weaver could make after the wage 
eut. In spite of their low wages, the 
young weavers have not taken as im- 
portant a part in this strike as the 
young textile workers in Passaic. Be- 
sides receiving less pay, the young 
less experienced weavers suffer most 
| from the abuse of the straw bosses 
~ they have some regard for the 
skilled weaver, but they know the 
young weaver is completely at their 
mercy, being unorganized. 
- The union will put an end to this. 
Besides raising the pay of the young 
weavers along with the adults, it will 
be a protection for the younger 
weavers from the insult and abuse of 
the bosses. The union is the only 
one that can force the bosses to treat 
the workers like men and women and 
not like dogs. When the foreman 
knows that he will have to account for 
any insult to the union, he will learn 
to become more gentle. 

The youth conference that will be 
held in New York. on June 18, will 
have to consider the problems with 
which the young striking textile 
weavers and young textile workers in 
generally are confronted. No doubt 
that at the present time there is not 
a young textile worker, who does not 
realize the importance of organiza- 
tion. Every factory where young 
workers are employed should elect 
delegates to the youth conference, 


WHERE IS LOUIS ROTH? 

Louis Roth is a Hungarian Jew, age 
20, about 5 foot 6, has flaming red hair, 
a freckled face and hooked nose. .Was 
a member of the Cleveland Y. W. L. 
Last heard of in New Mexico and 
headed for Mexico. His mother would 
like to know his whereabouts. Write 
[The DAILY WORKER Youth Column. 


For a Mass Organ Thru 
Worker Correspondents 
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Plan A ay Thru the 
Furriers’ Section 


Special to The Daily Worker. 

NEW YORK, June 17.—The victo- 
rious fur strikers jammed three meet- 
ing halls to celebrate the settlement 
of their 17 weeks’ strike which ended 
in their wimning the 40-hour 5-day 
week, 

Telegrams of congratulations came 
from a dozen labor organizations and 
friends, and beautiful baskets and’ 
wreaths of flowers were presented by 
delegations from Locals 22 and 2 of 
the International Ladies’ 
Workers’ Union and from several 
settled shops. ! 

Congratulations were delivered in, 
person by Louis Hyman, general man-, 


ager of the Coal and Dressmakers’ {| 


Joint Board; Julius Portnoy, manager 
of Local’ 22; Norman Thomas of the. 


League for Industrial Democracy; Al- | 


bert Weisbord of the United Front 
Committee in Passaic; M. J, Olgin, 
S. Liebowitz and Ben Gold of the 
general strike committee, : 

The greatest enthusiasm prevailed 
at the crowded meetings. The strik- 
ers seemed ready for the continuation 
of the fight, which Gold stated would 
be necessary to rid the union of its 
present international leaders and win 
the furriers’ fight inside the union as 
well as outside. ; 

A referendum vote of the strikers 
on the terms of the settlement is 
being taken in all the meeting halls. 
The result of the ballot is so certain 
that a victory parade has been planned 
to march from Manhattan Lyceum up 
thru the fur section and home past 
the office of the joint board. 


Fascisti Students’ 
Call for National 
Strike Defeated 


(Special to The Daity Worker) 


BERLIN, June 17.—The call for a 
nation-wide student strike issued by 
the fascist students at the Hanover 
High School in an effort to oust Pro- 
fessor Bruno Lessing and other lib- 
eral professors, who have expressed 
themselves openly against President 
von Hindenburg and the German fas- 
cisti, met with a miserable failure. 
Students in other schools rejected the 
cal: for a nation-wide strike. 

Professor Lessing is continuing to 
deliver his lectures in the Hanover 


te the district offices 


Garment — 


re taking up energetically the work 
of arranging the largest membership 
meetings of the Party to hear the 
report of Comrade C. E. Ruthenberg 
on “The Tasks of the Party in the 
Light of the C. I. Decision.” 
These meetings will be held in the 
following cities: 
Pittsburgh, Sunday, June 20, La- 
bor Lyceum, 35 Miller street, 4 p. m. 
Cleveland, Monday, June 21, Gra- 
dina Hall, 6021 St. Clair avenue, 8 
p. m. , 
Detroit, Tuesday, June 22, Finnish 
Hall, 5969 14th street, 8 p. m. 
Chicago, Wednesday, June 23, 
Northwest Hall, North avenue and 
“ Western avenue, 8 p.m. , 
Minneapolis, Friday; June 25. 
Every member of the Party in the 
“cities named should attend these 
meetings. Members from nearby 
cities are also invited. 
The Party is mobilizing t6 go for- 
ward under the slogan “Unity and 
Work.” . 


Open Air Meeting Saturday. 
' Sub-Section No, 9 of the Workers 
Communist Party will hold an open 
air meeting on the corner of Washte- 


June 19, at 8 p. m. e purpose of 


{this meeting is to bring to the atten- 


tion of the workers of that neighbor- 
‘hood the unjust persecution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, two militant workers, 
and to urge them to demand and fight 
for a new trial for these two workers. 
The speakers will be J. Louis Eng- 
dahl, editor of the DAILY WORKER, 
who will speak in Dnglish, and Com- 
rade Milgrim, who will speak in Jew- 
ish. All workers of this locality are 
urged to attend the meeting. 


An Explanation. 


On Sunday, June 6, Comrade Wil- 
liam W. Weinstone, general secretary 
of District 2, was announced as the 
speaker of the evening at the open 
forum of the Church of All Nations. 
Arrangements were made for Wein- 
stone to speak without receiving his 
consent. Comrade Weinstone never- 
theless tried to fulfill this meeting at 
last minute notice, but the interven- 
tion of an emergency, situation requir- 
ing his attention elsewhere made this 
impossible. Another date is being ar- 
ranged for a Workers Party speaker. 


BROOKLYN, N,-¥4, June 17,—A 
meeting of Section "6A will be held 
Monday night, June 21, at 6 o’clogk, at 
46 Ten Eyck street. “Every member 
must. be present. No uses will be 
accepted for not atténting this meet- 


ing. 
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Tiigh €e¢hool under police protection | 
with his wife as his only student, 
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Summer 


Sunday, June 27th, 1926 


PLEASANT 


Bronx, N 


ATHLETICS, GAMES AND 


UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
Music by Double Brass Band. 
Busses From and To the Station. 


Auspices: Workers 


DIRECTIONS: Take Bronx Subway or “L” to 177th St., then take 


Unionport car to Unionport: (end of 


St., then crosstown car to Unionport. 


Tickets on sale at: Jimmie H 


Place; Freiheit, 30 Union Square; Workers Party, 108 East 14th Street; 
and all party headquarters and newspapers. 


First Picnic of the Season! ; | 
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Admission 35 Cents. 


Party, District 2. 
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iggins Book Shop, 127 University 


By Robert W. Dunn. 
With conclusions 
by 
WILLIAM Z, FOSTER. 


Cents 


Trade Union Educational 
5 League, 
186 W. Washington St, 
Chicago, Iil. 
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TAILORS 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS MADE TO ORDER 


We Clean, Press, Repair and Remodel Ladies and Gents Gatments 


We Furnish the Union Label 


| $216. Merth AveistsMene Kasdsle 2032.) 
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naw and Division streets on Saturday, 


METAL WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL 
HOLDS MEETING 


To Send ‘Delegates to 
Detroit Convention 


BERLIN.—(By Mail.)—The Central 
Committee of the International Metal 
Workers’ Federation met on April 1 
and 2 in Lugano. Brownlie and Hodge 
represented Great Britain. The sés- 
sions dealt among other things with 
the exchange of letters betweeen the 
I. M. W. F. and the Russian Metal 
Workers Union. 

The secretary was instructed to 
clear up @ few further points and to 
make the necessary arrangements for 
bringing about a direct conversation 
with the representatives of the Rus- 
sian union. 

The Central Committee decided to 
send two representatives to the com- 
ing international emigration confer- 
ence in London. The two delegates 
will be Hodge from Great Britain and 
the secretary of the I. M. W. F., Ig. 

The Central Committee also decided 
to send a delegation to the forthcom- 


fing congress of the International Asso- 


ciation of Machinists, which will take 
place in September in Detroit. The 
members of the delegation will be: 
Brownlie (Britain), Dissmann (Ger- 
many), Solau (Belgium), and Ilg, the 
secretary. 


REMEMBER! 


The International Workers’ Aid of 
Chicago will conduct a tag day Sat- 
urday, June 19, for the striking Brit- 
ish miners. 

To raise a substantial sum for the 
miners and their families many tag 
day workers will be needed. Every 
worker is urged to report at one of 
the stations listed below Saturday, 
June 19, at 8:30 a, m. If it is not 
possible to give the entire day, a few 
hours will be appreciated. 

Turn out In full force and aid the 
struggling miners of England. 
STATIONS: 3427 Indiana Ave. 

2409 N. Halsted St. 
10900 Michigan Ave. 
2733 Hirsch Bivd. 
3116 S. Halsted St. 
1806 S. Racine Ave. 
3209 Roosevelt Rd. 
1902 W. Division St. 
19 S. Lincoln St. 


Discharge Jury in 
Duell’s Perjury Case 


NEW YORK, June 17.—The jury in 
the trial of Charles H. Duell, former 
head of Inspiration Pictures, Inc., 
charged with perjury in connection 
with his suit against Miss Lillian Gish, 
motion picture actress, whose services 
he sought to retain, was dicharged by 
Federal Judge Goddard when they re- 
ported that they were unable to agree 
after 20 hours’ deliberation. The trial 
extended over a period of two weeks. 


EVERY LEAFLET 


AN AGITATOR! 


Every leaflet carries a vital 
message for the workers and 
the poor farmers, 


Distribute 
One Million Copies 


of the leaflet 


“For a Labor Ticket 
in the 1926 Elections” 


FOR A 


UNITED FRONT 
LABOR TICKET 


ime THE 
~-LEC TIONS 


IY 26 


Place the case for indepen- 
dent working class political 
action before the workers! 


EVERY 


Unit of the Workers Party 
Workers Club 
Labor Organization 


SHOULD DISTRIBUTE 
THOUSANDS 
OF THESE LEAFLETS. 


$2 a Thousand. 
WORKERS PARTY 


‘(National Office) 
1113 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., 


oS 2 


|NEW YORK 


aa \ 
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DAILY WORKER 


AS THIRD CONFERENCE ~ 
OF THE COUNCIL FOR PROTECTION 
"OF THE FOREIGN-BORN WORKERS 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
NEW YORK CITY, June 17. — The third conference ry the New York 


Council for the Protection of the Foreign Born held at the Manhattan Lyceum 
under the chairmanship of Pascal Cosgrove, of the Shoe Workers’ Protec- 
tive Union, decided to carry on an energetic campaign to defeat the Holoday 
deportation bill which has passed the house and is now before the senate 


= 


for action. 
A bureau of naturalization and 


formed by the council. + 


information on deportation will be 


A report of the national conference 
of the Councils for the Protection of 
the Foreign Born, held in Washington, 
D. C., was given by Cosgrove, after 
which the qinutes of that conference 
were read by Acting Secretary Sylvan 
A. Pollackw.A motion was unanimous- 
ly passed to endo the formation of 
a national organization. 

BE. Sormentti of the Anti-Fascist Al- 
liance of Nonth America told of how 
agents of Mussolini sought to deport 
Italian refugees in this country. He 
told the ¢omference that 12 Italiat” 
workers are at present on Ellis Island 
waiting fom deportation to Italy and 


face death on ‘their arrival there. 
Forty delegates were present rep- 
resenting trades unions and workers’ 
fraternal and political organizations. 
New delegates were seated from the 
Joint Board of the International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union, Locals 
22, 20 and 41, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union; Local 43, 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union, and delegates 
from the Letfish Educational League. 
A committee of action elected by 
the conference consists of Pascal Cos- 
grove, Rebecca Grecht, Sylvan A. Pol- 
lack, Louis A. Baum, A. Halbelsky, 
Belle Robbins and Henry Pedocine. 


—— ?) 


DAILY WORKER 
ENCAMPMENT’ 
ON JULY 3,4, 5 


New York Builders Ar- 
range Big Outing 


NEW YORK, June 17.—New York 
workers will. celebrate the sesqui-cen- 
tennial of the first American revolu- 
tion at The DAILY WORKER encamp- 
ment on the north shore of Long Is- 
land July 3, 4 and 6. 

Busses and boats will leave New 
York and South Norwalk, Conn., for 
the encampment Saturday afternoon, 
July 3, and will return to their start- 
ing points late. Monday night. 

During therthree days the workers 
will live in tents. Every one coming 
to the encampment must bring along 
his blanketseand bathing suit. All! 
meals will be cooked in regulation 
army kitchener 

J. Louis Engdahl, editor of the 
DAILY WO R, Jay Lovestone and 
C. E. Ruthenberg, secretary of the 
Workers (Communist) Party, are to 
be among the speakers at the en- 
campment. ..» 

The ticket for the encampment is| 
being sold at,.$10. Tickets for chil- 
dren under 34, $6. The ticket in- 
cludes trafiigpertation, tent and bunk 
and meals for three days. There 
will be a vatted program of athletic 
sports and conéerts on the island. 

The encampment is being given by 
The DAILY WORKER Builders’ Club. 
Members of the Builders’ Club who 
have secured..§25 worth of subscrip- 
tions or donaitons for The DAILY 
WORKER or Other English Commu- 
nist publicattons during the four 
months ending July 1, will be given 
free tickets, 


Filipino Statesmen 
Reject Firestone’s . 
Plantation Scheme 


MANILA, June 17.—Because the 
proposals to grant enormous tracts of 
land for development by United States 
corporations will prevent any fulfill- 
ment of the promise made by the U. 
S. to give the Philippine Islands their 
independence, the national, supreme 
council, a coalition of all Filipino po- 
litical parties, has disaprpoved of the 
proposal of the Firestone Tire com- 
pany that puiiiie lands be leased in 
tracts of a million acres or more 
for fifty or & ty-five years as rub- 
ber growing” tations. 

This indicadt@s that the next Filipino 
‘legislature will not approve of the 
measure at its next session, which 
will follow the American Rubber com- 
pany’s desire fo abolish the law which 
at present prohibits any individual or 
corporation from acquéfing more than 


[2,600 acre tracts. 


Probe Suicide of 
“Gold Coast”? Dame 


An inquest will be held to deter- 
mine the catises surrounding the 
tragic suicide of Mrs, Mary R. A. 
Vilas, society, matron who last eve- 
ning hung herself in a closet at her 
“Gold Coast” home. ‘ 

She was found by here daughter, 
Virginia Ward Vilas, 20, a debutante. 
Her body was hanging from a metal 
crossbar in the clothes closet and 
when found she had been dead for 
about two hours, with a pair of silk 


PASSAIC RELIEF 
“CONFERENCE TO 
MEET IN N.Y, 


June 25 Set as Date for 
Organization 


NEW YORK, June 17.—The dele- 
gate conference called for the pur- 
pose of organizing Passaic strikers’ 
relief in this city is meeting with a 
Vively and favorable response. Al- 
ready many duplicate credentials have 
been returned to the local office of 
the general relief committee, textile 
strikers, at 799 Broadway, Room 508. 
To date, over 20 unions have accept- 
ed. 

In addition, the © International 
Ladies’ Aid and the emergency com- 
mittee for strikers’ relief are extend- 
ing the invitation to their affiliations 
and are expecting to bring out a large 
number. 

The conference is called for Friday 
evening, June 25, at 8 p. m., at Labor 
Temple, 244 Bast 14th street. Invita- 
tions have been sent to the labor un- 
ions, workers’ fraternal organizations 
and all sympathetic associations ask- 
ing them to send delegates to this 
conference. 

While every effort is being made to 
cover all organizations, those not re- 
ceiving an invitation within the pres- 
ent week are asked to communicate 
with the local office at 799 Broadway. 


Move in Congress to 
Probe Passaic Strike 
to Perish of Old Age 


WASHINGTON, June 17.—FP)— 
Nothing further will be heard of a 
Passaic strike investigation by the 
senate. Chairman McKinley of the 
manufactures committee, to which was 
referred the La Follettte resolution of 
March 17, will stay in Illinois until 
the end of the session, according to 
unofficial reports in the capital. Mc- 
Nary, ranking member, is busy with 
farm relief discussion and with the 
campaign fund investigation commit- 
tee with Senator La Follette. 


Three Caught in 
Vote Frauds Must 
Go to County Jail 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill., June 17.—The 
Supreme cougt awarded a writ of 
mandamus to compel the sheriff of 
Cook county to apprehend and cause 
to serve a six months’ jail sentence, 
William Burke, Fred Nearing and 
Charles Newman. 

The men were convicted of fraud in 
a recent election in Chicago. The de- 
cision uphagis a city ordinance of 
Chicago which provides that election 
judges and clerks become officers of 
the court which appoints them and are 
liable for contempt charges. 


College Property to 
Be Sold for Taxes 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill., June 17.—The , 


Supreme court affirmed the verdict in 
the case against Northwestern college 
of Naperville, in which sale of prop- 
erty for delinquent taxes. was ordered 
by the trial court. 


stockings knotted about her throat. 


Gute Dax? 
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BE SURE TO COME TO THE 


FIFTH ANNUAL FREIHEIT PICNIC 


nian Grove, West Roxbury, Mass. 


TICKETS 50 CENTS. 


Take a Spring St.-Charies River car at Forest Hills “El” Station and 
a get off at end of line. 


26, 1926 (All Day) 
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(Copyright, 1926, by Upton Sinclair) 
WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE. 


J ARNOLD ROSS, oil operator, formerly Jim Ross, teamster, drives over the 

smooth California roads with his young son, “Bunny”, beside him on the way 
to Beach City. In the hotel they meet Ross’s lease-hound, Ben Skutt, who has 
arranged for Ross to meet a group of property owners, whose land Ross is anxious 
to get because it contains oil. Those that own the lands at first agree to share 
alike. But intrigues soon split the group. A number of oil promoters bribed a 
few of the more influential ones in an attempt to get the lease. Skutts enters with 
Ross and the boy when the discord is at its highest point. 
them to sign a lease with Ross. At the moment when threats begin to fly Skutt . 
introduces Ross. Ross arises and in his southwestern American language telis 
the owners that he is an oif man; that they must beware of mere promoters and 
crooks; that he will drill quick and drill right and guarantee them good royalties. 
Many of the owners are impressed. But there are still recalcitrant ones. Sunny 
is sitting near the window taking it ail in. A boy appears at the window. He 
tells Bunny he is Paul Watkins and the lady of the house his aunt. He ran away 
from home but he is afraid his aunt will send him back. He wants Bunny to 
ge out in the kitchen on the excuse he wants. a drink and open the back door. . 
a. sneak in and get something to eat. Bunny does this and slips out 


s ° o « 
“How old are you?” 


“I’m sixteen. The next is Eli, he’s fifteen; and the Holy Spirit 
has blessed him—he has the shivers, and they last all day some- 
times. He sees the angels, comin’ down in clouds of glory; and 
he healed old Mrs. Bugner, that had complications, by the layin’ 
on of his hands. Pap says the Lord plans great blessings through 


him. Then there’s Ruth, she’s thirteen, and she had visions too; ™ 
but she’s beginninin’ to think like I do; we have sensible talks— ** 


you know it is, you can sometimes talk to people that’s your own ~ 
age, things you cdn’t ever say to growns-ups.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Bunny. “They think you don’t under- 
Stand. They'll talk right in front of you, and what do they think 
is the matter with your brains? It makes me tired.” 


“Ruth is what makes it hard for me to stay away,” continued 
the other. “She said for me to go, but gee, what’ll they all do? 
They can’t do hard work like I can. And don’t you think I’d run - 
away from hard work; it’s only that I want to get somewhere, 
else what’s the use of it? There ain’t any chance for us. Pap 
hitches up the wagon and drives us all to Paradise, where the .. 
Pentecostal Mission is, and there they all roll and babble all day -.. 
Sunday, most, and the Spirit commands them to pledge all the 
money they’ve got to convert the heathen—you see, we’ve got 
missions in England and France and Germany and them godless 
nations, and Pap’ll promise more than he’s got, and then he’s got 
to give it, ‘cause it don’t belong to him no more, it’s the Holy 
Spirit’s, see. That’s why I quit.” ) 

There was silence for a space; then Paul asked: 
that big crowd of folks in there for?”’ 


-That’s the oil lease; didn’t you know about the oil?” 


“Yes, we heard about the strike. We're supposed fo have ofl 
on our ranch—at least, my Uncle Eby used to say ‘he’d come onto 
signs of it; but he’s dead, and I never seen ’em, and I never 


expected no luck for our family. But they say Aunt Allie’s goin’ 
to be rich.” 


A sudden vision flashed over Bunny—of Mrs. Groarty. j 
Mrs. , in her 
shiny robe of yellow Satin, and her large bare arms pos bosom. 
Tell me,” he said, “does your aunt roll?” 


“Gosh, no!” said the other. “She married a Romanist ‘ 

Pap ealis her the Whore of Babylon, and we're not roe 

speak to her no more. . But she’s kind, and I know she’d gimme 

some grub, so when I found I couldn’t get a job, I come here.” 
“Why couldn’t you get a job?” 


os “Cause everybody lectures you and tells you to go back 


“But why do you tell them about it?” 


“You have to. They ask where you live, and why ain’t you 
at home; and I ain’t a-goin’ to lie,” 

“But you can’t starve!” 

_ can before I'll go crooked. I had a fuss with Pap, and 
he says, if you depart from the Holy Word, the devil gets you, and 
you lie and cheat and steal and fornicate; and I says, ‘Well sir, 
rll show you. I think a fellow can be decent without no devil.’ 
I made up my mind, and I’m a’goin’ to show him. [Ill pay back 
Aunt Allie, so I’m only borrowin’ this grub.” 

Bunny held out his hand in the darkness. “You take this.” 
he said. , 

“What is it?” 

“Some money.” 

“No, sir, I don’t want no money, not till I earn it.” 

“But listen, Paul, my Dad’s got»a lot pf money, and he gives 
me what I ask him for. He’s come here to lease this block from 
your aunt, and hé won’t miss this little bit.” 

“No, sir, I ain’t a-goin’ to turn into no bum; I didn’t run away 
for that. You think ‘cause I took some food out of my aunt’s 
pantry—” 

“No, I don’t think that at all! And you can call this a loan 
if you want to.” . 

“You put up your money,” said the other, with a note of 
harshness in his voice. § “I ain’t'a-goin’ to call no loans, and you 
done enough for me already; so forget it.” 

“Well, but Paul— 

“Do what I say, now!” 

__ “But then, you’ll come to the hotel tomorrow and have lunch 
with me?” 

“No, I can’t come to no hotel, I don’t look decent.” 

“But that don’t matter, Paul.” 

“Sure it matters! Your Dad’s a rich man, and he wouldn't 
want no ranch-boy at his hotel.” 

“Dad wouldn’t care—honest, he wouldn’t! he says I don’t 
know enough boys, I stay by myself and read too much.” : 

“Yes, but he don’t want no boys like me.” 

“He says I’ve got to work, Paul—honest, you don’t know 
Dad. He'd like to have you come; he’d like us to be friends.” 

There was a pause: while Paul weighed this proposition, and 
Bunny waited, as.anxiously as if it were the sentence of a court. 
He liked this boy! He had never met any boy he liked so much 
as this one! And did the boy like him? 

As it happened, the sentence of the court was never pro- 
nounced. Paul suddenly started to his feet, crying, “What’s 
that?” Bunny also sprang up. From the direction of Mrs. 
Groarty’s house had come a clamor of voices, rising above the 
pounding of hammers and the sounds of labor in the neighbor- 
hood. The yells grew louder, and yet louder, and the boys dashed 
to the open window of the house. 

Everybody in the room was on his or her feet, and all seemed 
to be shouting at once. It was impossible to see many in the 
crowd, but two men close by the window made a little drama all 
by themselves. They were Mr. Sahm, the plasterer, owner of 
one of the “little little lots,’ and Mr. Hank, the ex-goldminer, 
owner of one of the “big little lots’; they were shaking their fists 
at each other, and Mr. Sahm, the party of the first part, was 
shouting at Mr. Hank, the party of the second part, “You're a 
dirty, lymg, yellow skunk!” To which the party of the second 
part answered, “Take that, you white-livered puppy!” and hit 
the party of the first part, Biff! a crack on the nose. The party 
of the first part countered with a nasty uppercut to the jaw of 
the party of the second part, Bang! And so they went to it. Biff, 


“What's 


bang! Bang, biff!—and the two boys gazed through the open win- 


dow, horrified, enraptured. Whoopee! A scrap! 
(Te be continued.) ee 
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Two Marriages: In the Land of Workers’ Rule and*in Another Land Where Hi 


th Hats Are Still in Order 
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ae The photograph shows (left to right), Eva Morrison of Nova’ Scotia, | j \ 
| Gertrude Ederle, and Helen Wainwright, well known American aquatic stare, 
| ae who this summer will attempt the impossible, that of being a woman, to 
| $ swim, across the English channel, one of the most dangerous stretches of 
ees : : : i é ie i a sia Eg eB oor oe water known. . 
Above on the left is shown a simple marriage of a red army soldier in the barracks near Moscow. Little ceremony marks this wedding in which the wife | 3 
is considered every bit as important as her mate, both during and after. On the right is shown the very military marriage of Major John Adams Warner to 
Gov. Al Smith’s daughter in New York. Note the braid, epaulets and swords, notably absent from the other picture, / These Crowns Won't Last Mach Longe r , 
. . : ee ; 
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The five queens shown above, will visit Queen Mary and King George In London this summer, with theh 
royal husbands. They come from Spain, Belgium, Norway, Roumania and Jugo-Slavia. While they go nominally 
merely to attend the social fetes at Windsor Castle, the real purpose of the invitation is to strengthen England’s 
influence in the countries from which they come. 


Upper photo shows the red enameled train bearing the papal nuncio Cardinal Bonzano and her European 
prelates to the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, Lower pgoto shows appointments provided for cardinals’ com- Egypt and denied his” 


fort. insert is of Bonzano. 


Teaches Farming 
in Soviet Armenia 
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What was formerly the stock farm 
of Grand Duke Nicholas is now a state 
farm run by the Armenian Soviet gov- 
ernment at Stepanavan, Soviet Arme 
nia. it is under the direction of Prof. 
H. B. Alien, a Rutgers college man, 
shown above. 
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Teamsters’ Head Returns From Abroad 


Zaghlioul Pasha, Egyptian National- 
ist leader, who was elected premier of 
lace by Brit- 
on the Egyp- 


ain. He has a firm ho 
tian masses, 


New Plant Wizard Grows Foreign Fruit in F lorida ¥ 


Daniel J. Tobin arriving in New York after a three month’s trip investigating labor conditions in Europe. We 


From Florida comes the news of a man whose horticultural work rivals that of the late Luthem Burbank. He nope Brother Tobin has learned a thing or . it was thru his efforts, in claiming jurisdiction over the express 


‘as imported and developed many unusual fruits that thrive in Florida soil. Left above is seen a onstera Deli-| wagon drivers, that the Railway and Steams Clerk’g Union was lied from the American Federation of 
'oga”” which looks like corn and “tastes like combined strawberries, pineapples and bananas. Center is H. W.| Labor. in the group are, left to right: M. J. Cashel, Frederick Tobin, Edward Caffery, Mrs. Danie! J. Tobin, Joseph ) 
ohnston, horticulturist. Right are “Jujubas,” native Arabian. fruit acclimatized by Johnston. Ryan and Mr. Tobin. Tobin did not visit Soviet Russia. 
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_ Why a Labor Party? 


By Fred Elia | 


.- Look at Minnesota 


AFTER everything that happened in the primary elections in Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania, lowa and a few other places, it will be in- 
structive to have a look at Minnesota. There is something very 
special and characteristic about the coming primaries in Minne- 
sota worth while following, studying and—to an extent—imitating. 

: The Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party. 

HERE is a Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota, an active political 
organization which has considerable standing among the work- 
ers and farmers of the state. It is 8 years old. This party placed 
its first ticket in the field against the tickets of the republican and 
democratic parties in the general elections of 1912, when the farmer- 
labor candidate for governor received 31.5 per cent of the vote. At 
the general elections of 1920 the farmer-labor nominee for the same 
office polled 36 per cent of the vote; in 1922, 48 per cent, and in 
1924, 44.5 per cent of the vote. 

Tn the coming elections of 1926, the Farmer-Labor association 
of Minnesota will again challenge the two old parties and will un- 
doubtedly be successful in the effort. There, in the state of Minne- 
sota, the workers and farmers have proven satisfactorily that inde- 
pendent political action by the workers in alliance with the farmers 
not only is possible but also practical and advantageous to- the 
toiling masses. 

Not as Helpless as in Other States, 
With the advent of the farmer-labor party in Minnesota, political 
action for the workers and ‘farmers ceased to be the empty, fu- 
tile and hopeless proposition that it still is for the workers and 
farmers in other places in the United States, And why? Because 
in most of the other states and localities the masses are still sup- 
porting the old capitalist parties, . ' 

A few recent political events will illustrate the point, During 
the last four weeks, we had primary elections in about half a dozen 
states. What role did the workers and farmers play in these elec- 
tions? 

In Illinois they participated in considerable numbers in the 
primaries of the republican and democratic parties, That is, large 
masses of workers and farmers in Illinois have continued to recog- 
nize the old capitalist parties as their own, And what is the result 
thus far? Smith is the senatorial candidate of the republicans, 
Brennan is the senatorial standard bearer of the democrats. Both 
are old type capitalist politicians.. Both are opposed to the workers 
and farmers. Both are servile tools in the hands of various groups 
of eapitalists. 

What have the workers and farmers of Illinois achieved in these 


- = —_*< 


primaries? 
themselves. 

In Pennsylvania things have turned out’just as bad and for 
similar reasons. The official labor leaders in Pennsylvania, despite 
the existence there of a Labor Party which should nominate its own 
candidates, entered into the republican primaries to support the 
“best” man. They hit upon Pinchot for senator and Beidelman for 
governor. How much these two are better than either Pepper, or 
Vare or Fisher or any of the other capitalist candidates in the 
republican race, we have never beeg able to find out. But what was 
the result? That neither Pinchot nor Biedelman received the nom- 
ination. These went to Vare and Fisher—two politicians that are 
na good even according to the reactionary labor leaders iff Petn-. 
sylvania. 4g i 

In Iowa things seem to be a little better than in Dlinois or 
Pennsylvania. The candidate who received the republican nomina- 
tion for senator in lowa—Smith W. Brookhart—is politically really 
different from Senator Cummins who was defeated. At least the 
campaign that Brookhart conducted could be interpreted as hostile 
to Wall Street and friendly in a measure to the farmers and work- 
ers, But Brookhart is the candidate of the republican party, the 


Nothing. They have helped their enemies against 


Brookhart to the senate, will either make him take its dictates or 
reduce his effectiveness in the senate to nothing, The burning ques- 
tion, therefore, is this; is there going to be a party of workers in 
alliance with the poor farmers to SUPPORT, DIRECT AND CON- 
TROL THE ACTIVITIES OF THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 
CONGRESS? This question is as relevant to Iowa as ft isto 
nois, Pennsylvania, ete., with the possible exception of Minne 
where the situation is considerably different, It is different because 
there they have a Farmer-Labor Party, 


This farmer-labor party in Minnesota, despite its serious short — 


comings in program, organization and leadership, is nevertheless a 
party of the toiling Masses, It ig distinctly different from the old 
capitalist parties and is opposed to them, It is built on the right 
idea—independent politica® action by the workers in alliance with 
the poor farmers—even though this idea is not very clear in the 
minds of many of its present leaders, ee 
i It is the presence in the field of this farmer-labor party 
makes all the difference between the primaries in Ilinois, Penn. 
sylvania or Iowa and those that are coming up in Minnesota. Here 1 
the workers and farmers have a political organization which can 


be made to fanction in their own interests, Here they have an in- 
(Continued on next page—page 2) | be a4 
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party of Big,Capital. This party, if it at all permits the election of © 
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@ movement for that thing and it is 
“time for mine to turn over the property 


- Boever. 


and to support and control them 


own people ‘to 


after they have been elected. In 
the Farmer-Labor Association of Minnesota the toiling masses ha 


got an organization which can be made to do for the workers 


poor farmers what the republican 
doing for the capitalists. 


and 
and democratic parties have been} _ 


The Enemies of the Farmer-Labor Association. 


HE Farmer-Labor Association of Minnesota is confronting strong 
It has got to contend with them inside 


and powerful enemies. 


-.a8 well as outside. There are the republican and democratic parties 
» still in ‘existence and struggling desperately to combat the growth of 


‘the farmer-labor organization. 


And there are also agents of the 


capitalists—big and small—present WITHIN the farmer-labor move- 
ment trying to destroy it from the inside. 

Thus Davis is challenging the nomination of Mangus Johnston 
as the candidate for governor on the farmer-labor ticket. This con- 
test will be settled by the primary elections and, we hope, in favor 


of Johnson and against Davis. 


We say this not because we con- 


sider Mangus Johnson the ideal candidate. Johnson has serious and 
fatal shortcomings. He is far from being the clear, conscious and 
consistent champion of the interests of the masses against their ex- 
ploiters that the workers and farmers need as their representatives. 
But Mangus Johnson has got the support of the workers and farmers 
in the Farmer-Labor Association whereas Davis is opposed by them 
“his support coming from the professional politicians, the middle 
class elements and the reactionary labor officials. Mangus Johnson 
is the choice of the party having been nominated for the office of gov- 
ernor by the convention of the Farmer-Labor Association, held at 
St. Paul, in March. To support the nominee of the convéntion means 


in this case to support the farmer-labor association. 


strengthen the movement against 


It means to 
its enemies from within and to 


enable it to develop into an effective organ of struggle controlled by 
the workers in alliance with the poor farmers. 
Spread the Minnesota Idea: 
HE Minnesota idea should be spread to other states and locali- 
ties. | It is a correct idea inasmuch as it is founded on the prin- 
ciple of’ independent political action by labor in alliance with the 


poor farmers. 


It is also a practical idea. This hag been proven most convinc- 
ingly by the development and growth of the Farmer-Labor Associa- 


tion in Minnesota. 


And it is the only possible idea at this state of affairs. For 
anything else short of it means the continuation of the futile and 
hopeless game that we have witnessed just recently in the Illinois 

rimaries. 


and Pennsylvania p 


The Workers (Communist) Party has pointed out the way 
towards spreading the Minnesota idea. It proposed the putting for- 
ward of United Labor tickets and Farmer tickets in the coming 
elections as a step in the direction of a Labor Party which would 
make an alliance with the poor farmers for joint struggle against 


the capitalist parties. 


—ALEX. BITTELMAN. — 


gr re Bits of Futility and Reaction 


“The little African gold cubes are 
easier to read now that new electric 
fixtures have been installed at head- 
quarters. It has been suggested that 
the assembly room be called the Great 
White Way.”—Dick Small, Teamsters’ 
Union secretary, in the (Oakland. 
Calif.) Union Labor Record. 


“A very short session of the _Dan- 
ville (lll.) Trades and Labor Council 
was held on last Friday evening, due 
to the fact that the delegates were 
desirous of attending the May and 
‘Dempsey shows.”—Vermilion County 
Star (Danville, Il.). 


“The British general strike ... 
fully attained its purpose of winning 
for the coal miners a fair considera- 
tion of their condition.”—Joseph E. 
Cohen, in the American Appeal, 

“*They (my property interests) be- 
long to any great movement that ‘can 
go on and do this job, and whenever 
the Amalgamated is ready to do that 
thing that they talk about in their 
preamble, or can show me that it is in 


interests of the A. Nash Co. to the 
Amalgamated, I am ready now or at 
any time to do it.’ (Speech of Arthur 
Nash to A. C. W. A. convention)... 
It is, of course, no wonder that he was 
given a tremendous ovation by the 
delegates when he concluded his ad- 
dress.”"—-The Advance. 


| 


“The contest for the nomination for 
governor on the Farmer-Labor ticket 
is not developing any animosity what- 
It is only a friendly contest 
to satisfy two factions of the progress- 
ive movement of the state.”—-St. Louis 
County (Hibbing, Minn.) Independent. 


“In asking your permission to file 


it by saying that it shows that the 
Workers’ Educational Bureau, of 
which William Z. Foster is the head, 
is the smoke screen which was in the 
early days intended to hide William Z. 
Foster, the now recognized leader of 
the Workers’ Party, the political 
party which is subordinate to the Com- 
munist International of Moscow. Wan- 
gerin is secretary of Foster’s amalga- 
mation section of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Bureau, and it is represented 
or was represented that Wangerin was 
secretary of the committee in charge 
of the Minnesota plan of amalgama- 
tion—so-called. Stating it another 
way, we have the Communist Interna- 
tional of Moscow in direct charge of 
the Workers’ Party of America, of 
which Foster is the leader. Subordi- 
nate to the Workers’ Party is the 
Workers’ Educational League, of 


'which Foster is the head and has a 


division of this league in the Interna- 
tional Committee for Amalgamation of 
the sixteen organizations. Foster 
is chairman of this and Wangerin is 
secretary. 

“Foster does not believe in political 
action nor in economic action; he be- 
lieves in organized force and murder 
—he calls it revolution.”—Bert M. 
Jewell, president of the railroad em- 
ployes department of the American 
Federation of Labor, to the conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen. From the Railway Carmen's 
Journal. 


Wwe believe that the year 1928 will 
mark the beginning of this decisive 
struggle between democracy and dic- 
tatorship, And we predict that this 
struggle will wipe out the remnants of 
middle-class liberalism and bring the 
European middle class into the social- 
ist parties."—The Milwaukee Leader, 
a socialist party publication, from an 


this report in the record I summarize 


editorial June 10. 


| “THE GREATER GLORY.” 


fps GREATER GLORY, adapted 
from the novel a “Vienese Med- 
ley,” is largely a background for the 
brilliant blonde loveliness of Anna Q. 
Nilsson—amiles removed, by the way, 
from the simpering Christmas-card 
angel blondeness of “America’s Sweet-! 
heart.” But the film also attempts a 
portrayal of the play of social forces 
in war-time Europe that is a new and 
welcome departure for the movies of 
this country. The personal theme cen- 
tering about Anna Nilsson as the 
daughter of a wealthy Viennese fam- 
ily who is driven from home when 
she is involved in a scandal—inno- 
cently, of course—and becomes the 
center of the wild night life of Vi- 
enna’s “schiebert,” or war-profiteers, 
is banal enough. It is the Swedish 
actress’s vitality and charm alone that 
save it from actual stupidity. But the 
picture of the swift decline of mem- 
bers of Vienna’s aristocracy from 
propertied security to the poverty and 
insecurity that they had always trust- 
ingly believed to be reserved by a 
wise upper-class Providence exclu- 
sively for the proletariat, is not at all 
badly done. 


The family about which the action 
centers is first shown in the Spring of 
1914—-well-iressed, well-fed, with all 
the quiet self-assurance and poise of 
position and wealth of long standing. 
Then comes the war, the krone drop- 
ping daily, government bonds and in- 

vestments becoming worthless, prices 
mounting to fabulous heights, and 
finally the bread-line, food riots, and 


the last belongings pawned at govern-| 


ment pawnshops. “ 


The effect on the various members 
of the family group is really cleverly 
shown. Particularly on the old aunt 
who is the head of the family. At 
first a dainty, imperious, petted little 
old lady, and then « terribly fright- 

ened old. woman with no earning 
power at all, who knows that she is a 
burden to the rest of the family and 
daily sees starvation staring her in 
the face. 

This process of the impoverishment 
of the wealthy bourgeoisie in Central 
Europe has formed the theme of 
numerous books and articles since the 
war. It is interesting to observe how 
the tragedy of insecurity and uncer- 
tainty which is the daily and familiar 
companion of the great mass of the 
workers in all capitalist countries be- 
comes visible to the eyes of the bour- 
geoisie only when it touches their 
own class. 

The war-profiteer side of the picture 


‘is not so well done. The types would 


be more effective if their brutality 
and hoggishness were not so crudely 
and conventionally drawn. As it is, 
the moral seems to be that if a rich 
man gorges himself in an ungentle- 
manly manner while starving people 
look on and occasionally kicks a char- 
woman, he is wicked; but if he ob- 
serves the rules of etiquette and eats 
politely where the people that he is 
helping to starve are out of sight, 
and doesn’t kick his employes, but 
merely exploits and enslaves them, he 
is alright. 

The film would be vastly improved 
if the producer would cut out the ridic- 
ulous helmeted figures on horseback, 
lifted from the “Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” that ramp across a pink- 
and-white sky to the accompaniment 
of something that sounds like the tin- 
tray call for dinner in a country hotel, 
every time that war or rioting or revo- 
lution are mentioned, and the night- 
gowned ones that appear when a gen- 
eral impression of uplift is to be con- 
veyed. On the other hand, a number 
of scenes might be added with ad- 
vantage to remove a certain feeling 
of abruptness and difficulty in follow- 
ing the action of the story, frequently 
present in a film adapted from a novel, 
especially from one with a plot that is 
well somewhat subtly worked out, as 
that of the “Viennese Medley” is 
said to be. 

The photography is excellent, and 
some very beautiful Viennese scenes 
are shown, and remarkably intelligent 
care has been taken with the minor 


I characters and details, with the result 


. 


a@ masquerade, 


“MLLE. MODISTE”— 
MORALS IN THE MOVIES. 


LLE. MODISTH,” one of the 

month’s best selling movies, 
might almost as well be called “Bab- 
bitt in Paris.” The similarity be- 
tween Hiram Bent, its “wine ‘em, 
dine ’em, and sign ’em’ hero, and Sin- 
clair Lewis picture of a typical Ameri- 
can business man as seen on the 
screen is accentuated by the coinci- 


dence of Willard Lewis having been. 


cast for both roles. And in the words 
of one of the comedy’s many wise 
cracks, Willard “knows his onions”— 
especially when it comes to playing 
the part of an affable nincompoop. 


Hiram Bent hails from St. Louis, 
Mo., and, for movie purposes, is a mil- 
lionaire banana importer. But in 
Paris he reveals his commercial in- 
genuity by taking up a side line, 
women’s clothes. It is around the 
momentous subject of women’s 
clothes, therefore, that the meaning 
and moral of this movie revolve. As 
Hiram puts it when he opens his 
“Mile. Modiste” shop with a “splen- 
diferous” banquet. “Here’s to low 
necks and short skirts—may they 
never meet!” The hairbreadth es- 
cape that keeps the two from meeting 
provides the germ for a plot. 


Middle-class morality is a sort of in- 
describable, indefinable- something 


finds out as the story progresses. 
Fifi, the model, is the kind of a girl 
who says she “isn’t that kind of a 
girl” and she isn’t! 
banquet host, introdtices her to all the 
potential ( of 
haggis at diate 
tion is a fine one) she conceives th 
naive idea of auctioning off her clothes 
for the benefit of the French orphans, 
right on the spot. First her slippers, 
her fan, etc. 


When her dress is being bid for she 
modestly retires behind a screen, 
challenging male rivalry from~ over 
the top with head bobbing from bare 
shoulders. Even her tiny undergar- 
ments reach the hand of the highest 
bidder, and then the boldest amongst 
the males opens the bid “For the 
Screen!” Bidding goes on frenziedly, 
with Hiram’s protests overruled be- 
cause “It’s all for the French orphans, 
you know,” and finally the financially 
fittest is told to come and get it. 
Eyes gleam evilly and mouths gape as 
he eagerly clutches for the screen. It 
folds together in his arms, disclosing 
to the breath-holding guests “Mlle. 


Modiste,’ calm and smiling in her sim- . 
ple little dinner gown, donned dex- 


trously between sales, 


The fact that Hiram’s buying guests 
saw a disrobed Fifi only with their 
mind’s eyes and not with their 
naughty physical optics made all the 
difference in the world, of course, as 
far as middle-class morality is con- 
cerned. It happened, however, that 
her high-born lover, present incognito, 
became somewhat disconcerted before 
the final unveiling and departed early 
in a selfish dudgeon. Therein lay the 
great tragedy. How to convince him 
that she “wasn’t that kind of a girl?” 
This problem was happily solved by 
resort to the green-eyed monster, 
jealousy, aided by the fact that Fifi 
had “whatever it is necessary to hang 
clothes on,” and she also had the 
clothes. 


The picture, adapted from the op- 
eretta, “Fifi,” is full of funniness and 
well acted, while Corinne Griffith is 
very easy to look at—and she has a 
sense of humor that shows itself in 
Charleston-like antics which appeal to 
one’s sense of thodernity, to say the 


America’s former 
fshioned Mary Pickford, who scarcely 


‘some anything but her eyes. 
Ga. Ww. 


years, instead of like Americans at 


that is nevertheless indispensable, one. 


When Hiram, as . 


least. It’s a far ery from her back to 
“sweetheart,” old | 
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By T. J. O°7FLAHERTY. 


I LEFT the usually turbulent but 
now comparatively peaceful Dwub- 


- Mn’on the evening of the 30th of April, 


bound for London. 
Dublin is not an easy place to 
leave—particularly for those with a 


But May Day in London in 1926 


with 1,000,000 coal miners out of the 
pits! And with a general strike threat- 
ened! This was something that many 
men and women would sacrifice years 
of ordinary existence to experience. 
So I resisted the temporary invita- 
‘tion of friends to spend a week shoot- 
ing curlews in the heather-clad moun- 
tains of Wicklow, or discussing the 
futility of things m general with the 


_¢ynical intelligentsia of Dublin who 


survived the gats of Black and Tans, 
Regular and Irregular Republicans and 
Free States. 


AY DAY, 1926, dawned rather 
iciously on the city of fogs, 
alias London. Perhaps the sun was 
just as benevolent when Oliver Crom- 
well, the pious bourgeois cutthroat, 
sent his troops into the house of com- 
mons and dispersed the jabbering fiun- 
keys of the Stuart king. Also on the 
day the royal Stuart had his royal 
head chopped off by the psalm-singing 
Covenanteer headsman. 


The “tight little isle” has a history } 


alright, but one would never dream of 
such things waiting in the offing as 
the Holyhead flier flew into a London 
station on May Ist, 1926. 

“So you are not on strike yet,” I 
remarked to the taxi driver who drove 
me to a hotel. 

“We are waiting for the call, sir,” 
he replied. 

Yes, British workers use polite ex- 
pressions, just as a Chicago gunman 
wears a silk shirt. But I frankly be- 
lieve that a perfectly proper and 


aaa British worker would 
~ bare holes in the. 
b a h aristocrat with the 


same feeling of satisfied legality that 
a Berlin porter would express in ac- 
cepting a mark for tipping his hat to 
a@ guest, 

I have known good Irish Roman 
Catholics who would applaud the exe- 
cution of a counter-revolutionary car- 
dinal even tho they might thump their 
chests in devotion, mixed with re 
ligious horror over the contemplation 
of the 5th commandment: “Thou shalt 
not kill.” - 

All roads lead to Hyde Park on May 
Day. And on this May Day more than 
ever. 

One million miners on strike! © 

Four million workers in other indus- 
tries, under the leadership of the Gen- 
eral Council of Trade Unions, threat- 
ening to strike in sympathy. 

Of course, the right wing leaders, 
led by Mr. J. H. Thomas, proletarian 
by origin but flunkey by nature—em- 
phasize that this was an industrial 
and not a political struggle—that the 
General Council was not fighting the 
government or aiming to destroy the 
“constitution.” 

But who believed in Thomas? Only 
the capitalists and unfortunately large 
sections of the workers. The villain 
of “Black Friday” was out to beat his 
second, and he sueceeded—on the 
evening of May 11. 

But on May Day! Who could fore- 
tell what might happen, once the 
masses began to move. The masses 
are dangerous—to the ruling classes; 
to those who prey on them. 

“Revolutions never take place until 
the pains of rebellion are no greater 
than the pains of obedience.” 


And this stage has arrived for the | 


British working class. 

J. H. Thomas, privy councillor to 
his majesty, the inebriated monarch 
of Britain, Ireland, India, Egypt, etc., 
would do his best to break the soli- 
darity of the workers, but the best of 
prophets make mistakes. 

And the government was taking no 
chances. 


1 watched the May Day parade at 
the Marble Arch, one of the entrances 
‘to Hyde Park, where the procession 
dispersed. 

How many of you remember what 
David Lioyd George said of the socia!- 


in ce Englan 


A Historic May Day 


| 


British Capitalism 


Dee 


“Oat 


Losing Its Temper. 


ist propaganda carried on in this fa- 
‘mous meeting place, while speaking 
on the rise of the working class move- 
ment in the commons a few years 
ago? 

George is a clever political oppor- 
tunist. He is an astute reader of 
mass psychology. He reminded his 
colleagues in the historic house of 
the days—30 years ago—when social- 
ist soap-boxers “raved” in Hyde Park, 
and the silk-hatted crowd laughed at 
them, the police tolerated them and 
the ruling class felt quite Happy in 
the thought that the workers’were too 
stupid to unite and the “nuts” were 
tco crazy to lead. , 

But the ‘nuts” have changed, said 
the wily George and so have the 
times, which is responsible for all 
change. The wily Welshman likes to 
scare the bourgeoisie, so he can get 
a better price from them for his sense. 

But the Hyde Park demonstrations 
are no longer sneezed at by Scotland 
Yard. Mounted police were there on 
May Day, 1926—plenty of them. Lloyd 


perialism, knew what he was talking 
rabout. The British working class 
movement is no longer a thing to be 
sneezed or laughed at. 


OUNG, old and i middle-aged, 
marched or rode from the Em- 


bankment to Hyde Park. Policemen: 


on slick mounts accompanied the pa- 
rade. The horses pranced and “did 
their stuff” perhaps to impress the 
| workers with their mobility. At that, 
they looked as precocious as those 
who sat on their backs. 

The present London police force is 
comparatively new. None of those 
who went on strike a few years ago 
were reinstated. This is not surpris- 
ing. It is a serious matter for the rul- 
ing class to allow their uniformed 
hirelings to affiliate with the Labor 
Movement. 

Don’t forget that Calvin Coolidge is 
“our” president, because he claimed 
credit for breaking the Boston police- 
men’s strike, tho he should give the 
undeplored deceased Gompers a share 
of the credit, 


N they came in thousands, on foot 
and in many types of conveyances 
—young, middle-aged and old. 

“Stand by the Miners,” “Down with 
the Fascisti,” “Support the Workers’ 
Defense Corps,’ “Read the Sunday 
Worker.” 

Slogans—fighting slogans. “What 
kind of a paper is this Sunday 
Worker?” I asked quite innocently of 
a portly person who watched the pro- 
cession with much interest, 

“A labor paper,” he replied proudly, 
“You should secure a copy.” And so 
I did, and met Comrade William Paul, 
the genial editor, and the equally 
scintillating Charlie Ashleigh, whose 


George, the flunkey of British im- 


| 


/name is quite familiar to those who 
have even a nodding acquaintance 
with the revolutionary movement in 
the United States. 

Communists, I. L. P.ites, Young 
Communists, Young Pioneers, Labor 
Party branches, Trade Unions—they 
were all there marching together. 

“This looks like what we in the 
States would call a ‘United Front’,” 
says I to myself, but just then there 
was a commotion down the line. I 
at ROMSHMETRAD AIG “Get the bee 

‘el Pas f+ Bos 
lorries came tearing along 
loaded with fascisti. And you never 
witnessed such a scurvy collection of 
human beings! 

Perhaps everybody on the side-lines 
were not workers or radicals. But 
there was no sympathy for the black- 
shirts. Fortunately for them, the 
drivers stepped on the gas and they 
escaped with their hides. But they 
did not capture any red flags, as the 
capitalist press reported. 


AM in Hyde Park. It looks like 

the vicinity of a picket line in an 
American industrial struggle. Police! 
Police! Police! Mounted and on foot. 

A disturbance in the distance and 
mounted police dash to the scene of 
trouble. 

There are many kinds of people 
there—some hunting for amusement. 
But then, even during the French rev- 
diution, the theaters were open! 

Here is George Hardy, sturdy and 
red-faced, acting secretary of the Na- 
tional Minority Movement. The sec- 
retary, Harry Pollitt, is in jail, but 
his wife, Marjorie, is on the job. She 
makes a hit with the crowd. 

George Hardy was delivering a 
‘speech or reading a resolution. He 
was on the Seamen’s platform. George 
is an old “Wob” and is just as proud 
of the fact as even Bill Haywood. I 
stepped behind the platform and 
pulled his leg—literally. 

“There are three bastardly finks out 
here,” he whispered. “I will meet 
you at——’” 

Scotland Yard men were busy with 
their notebooks. Not that they needed 
any. The British “stools” are the 
most accomplished liars in the world. 
And the judges usually take their 
word. 


Nat Watkins of the National Mi- 
nority Movement totes a considerable 
pipe, but, unlike that worn by our 
Hell and Damnation Dawes, it is not 
upside down. Neither is Nat. 

The park was congested. Police 
lying on the grass, smoking pipes. 
Yodlers fiddling or dinging or what- 
ever yodlers do. “No more war” ban- 
ners in dangerous proximity to Com- 
munist banners that told the workers 


it was no use blinking the class war. 
It was there. 


A tall fellow was in the center of 


A lady of indifferent pulchritude 
was boosting the Prince of Wales, 
while a stately,matron with a child 
on her shoulder more than suggested 
that the prince’s supporter was, to 
put it mildly, of unquestionable virtue, 
since she admitted having a very 
warm spot in her heart for the prince, 
tho she never had the pleasure of 
seeing his royal countenance. 

The woman with the child shot a 
leading question to her opponent: 

“Would you marry the prince?” 

“You bet your bleedin’ lives,” was 
the reply. 


“Then you are no better than a 


bloody prostitute,” said the woman 
with the child. “How could you love 
a blighter you never saw?” 

“But he is our prince,” retorted the 
suspected virgin, “and if all the royal 
family were like him there would not 
be 60 much trouble.” 

“Well, we would not run out of bas 
tards,” snorted the woman with the 
child. “For my part, I say damm ‘em 
all The working class can bloody 
well get along without ’em.” 

Still no blows were struck, tho 
plenty of hard words were passed. 

I trotted hither to the no-war meet- 
ing. Perfectly liberal and non-fac- 
tional. About one hundred persons 
listened more or less attentively while 
a &peaker dwelt on the horrors of war. 
He did not mention the Chinese, Hin- 
dco or Egyptian wars, even at that 
moment, in course of prosecution by 
the British government: Evidently 
that kind of thing was more or less 
immaterial. What he did not like was 
war between the big capitalist powers. 
Still he was a good fellow. 

Turning around for consolation, I 
noticed a demonstration. There waa 
a semi-balded man carried on the 
ehoulders of husky fellows with sev- 
eral hundred in the procession. 

“There is Sak!” 

“What the blazes is Sak?” I que 
ried. 

“Why, Saklatvala, of course,” Was 
the reply, “the M. P. of Battersea. 
He is a Communist.” 

And almost everybody in the vt 
cinity began to cheer. 

Sure enough, there was Saklatvala, 
a Hindoo, elected to the commons 
from Battersea, which sent John 
Burns to the house. But Burns is now 
rather quiet, tho some say he has not 
forgotten the working class. ~ 

Saklatvala is not quiet, tho. Rather 
funny to see a member*of the Hindoo 
race elected to the commons by a 
ica! British electorate. But they 
cxploited just as Saklatvala’s people 
in India are. And Saklatvala, being 
a Communist, knows that the inter- 
ests of the exploited colonial workers 
and those of the workers in the chief 
city of the empire are identical. 

“Three cheers for Saklatvala.” 

There was a rush for his platform. 
The poor devil on the “no more war” 
platform did the best he could. His 
few listeners were leaving to hear 
“Sak.” 

“I am not surprised,” he said, “that 
Saklatvala should get the crowd. 
They know he is loyal to the working . 
class and that he is unafraid. rad 
are confident that he will fight for 
them, regardless of consequences. 
But——”"” 

And then he tried to induce a few 
people to remain, because the next 
speaker was a “Miss So and So,” who 
was not bad to iook at. But the 
audience did not stay. They went to 
near “Sak,” who was having the time 


of his life taking liberties with the 


Union Jack. 


The workers listened to him and ap- 


plauded. The detectives listened and 
took notes. And effectively. “Sak” 
got two months in jail for the speech 
he made on that May Day. 

Ii was a glorious May Day. 

But the best was yet to come. 
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. and making speeches on behalf of the M. O. P. R., 


_ linen; 


-she interested me as a type of the new proletarian! 


eight sharp. In the factory she works from eight 


‘the M. O.P. R. 


week. 


- _FPiguring out the extent of her activities, 
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“MASHURA, w where do you find time—?” 

Mashura jerks her head, her flash like 
two black little mirrors, and her mouth re 
veals a hundred strong, white teeth. 


“Nitchevo—I find time.” 

“Mashura, what do you study in the univers: 
ity?” 

“Biology and Marxian philospohy.” 

“Mashura, what do you want to become?” 

“What do you mean, become? I am.” 

“What are you?” 

“A proletarka.” 

Mashura gives her upper body a powerful 
twist so that her white blouse shakes. 
loves energetic movements. Mashura needs a 
vreat deal of space. She feels best in: the open 
air. Oo—ooch! How good it is to move! 


THIS is how I met her. I was sitting in a tram- 


“Mashura, how many hours a night 9 you 


car that stopped at the Lubyansky square. ,) 


The square was in a red turmoil. 
onstration had just been terminated and a crowd 
of young men and women thrust themselves into. 
the car. One of the girls looked like a glowing 
poppy among grasses. 


Was she beautiful? I know not. A brown, 
oval, sunburned face with a golden glow under 
the skin. Oval, dark, luminous eyes with a little 
squint. Thick, brown hair combed back. A 
laughing big mouth, —red and white, blood and 
pearls. Apple-quality in the figure: round, resili- 
ent, luscious, substantial. The whole appearance 
80 permeated, saturated, full to overflowing with 
life, sunshine, laughter, free joy, that one did not 
care to think whether the creature was beautiful. ‘| 
Ask whether a young pine tree is beautiful when 
it quivers in the hot summer wind. 


The car was filled with a colorful hullabaloo. 
The tram had not yet moved from the spot before 
I knew that the name of the girl was Mashura. 

She sat opposite me on the narrow seat next 
to the window. I looked at her, thinking how 
well the name fitted her apperance: broad, round, 
coherent, with a wide sweep: Ma-shu-ra. I must 
have looked at her with too much curiosity b>! a 
cause she suddenly burst out laughing: vi 

“You want to talk. Why don’t you? Don’ t be 
bashful.” ~- 

Simlingly I said something to the effect that 


youth. Mashura turned tp the rest of her com- 
rades with a loud voice in mock earnest: 

“T have the honor to introduce to you a rare 
bird, an American who speaks Russian.” 

Not a quarter-hour had passed before we all 
became friends as if we had known each other for 


many years. 
. * o * 


ONCE tried to make the balance of Mashu- 

ra’s day and found that hours were missing. 
Tt is like this. In the morning she must get up 
not later than six or half-past six, because she has) 
to wash, dress, cook and eat breakfast, and then 
ride Yorty minutes in the tram and walk ten min- 
utes to reach her factory at “whistle time,”— 


th twelve and from one to five every day execpt 
Saturday, when the work is finished at twelve. 
At six in the evening she finds herself.in the uni- 
versity where she takes courses and participates 
in the seminary till nine. Three times each week 
she is occupied, first, in the party nucleus, sec- 
ond, in a political circle where she gives a course, 
third, in the chorus. Besides, she has been charged 
with the special task.of-organizing sections of 
(International Labor Defense). 
This necessitates her visiting workers’ meetings 


sometimes also organizing conferences and meet- 
, ings. M. O. P. R. keeps her busy several evenings, 


All this is regular, indispensable work. 


I could not understand where Mashura found 
time, first, to eat supper, there being a ride of a 
minimum of fifty minutes from the factory to the 
university; second, to prepare the work for the 
university; third, to read books and papers; 
- fourth, to participate in the Komsomol (the 
* young Communist organization); fifth, to sew 
* herself a dress, to mend stockings, to wash her 
sixth, to live. 

Of course, she did not need much clothing. A 
red kerchief on her head, a white blouse and a 
short skirt up to her knees, a pair of-sandals on 
strong, sunburned, well-shaped feet, and noth. 


EEE 


A youth dem-. 


3 hid “few lanitistupes. 


“Never mind. Who cares to sleep away his 
life?” 


; 


WAS in Mashura’s house. She inhabits a 

room with two other girls in the Arbat section 
of Moscow, on the eighth floor. There is an ele- 
vator in the house, but it stops at nine in the 
evening. Coming, as I did, shortly before eleven, 
because I knew that nobody comes home earlier, 
I had to walk up one hundred and twelve steps. 
But the girls boasted that their balcony over- 
looked half of Moscow (the house formerly be- 
longed to the bourgeoisie, now it is honeycombed 


| with workers.) We drank tea on the balcony. 


Of Mashura’s two room-mates, one is an office 
worker and the other a medical assistant. The 
latter works in a hospital two days in succession, 
with the whole third day off. When she is free 
she cooks for all the girls, preparing food for the 
other two days. There is no kitchen, and the 
food is cooked on the primus, a kerosene burner. 

The room is clean though not large. There is 
a bed, a couch, two chairs, a table, a couple of 
boxes, a primus, a balcony. ‘There are lots of 
books. All three girls are reading books. There 

ictures On the walls, portraits of 
Sheed yuu 4s | 

Of the two other girls, the office wobkied is a 
weakly, pale creature of about twenty-two, with 
dreamy eyes and slow gestures. The meflical as- 
sistant is a woman of about forty, with closely- 
cropped hair, a hardened face and mannish ex- 
pression, Mashura looked enormously young in 
the company of her room-mates. One would be- 
lieve she was sixteen. One would take her for a 
careless child, if not for the moments when the 
laughter disappeared from her face, at which mo- 
ments one realized that this was an earnest per- 
sonality, a woman with a will and a way. 

ty what are you going to do tomor- 
row ?” 

“Tomorrow I am going to the Narkomzdrav 
(Health Commissariat). The day nursery in our 
factory needs a doctor. H’s scandalous we have 
to wait so long. a 

Mashura swings her two fists downwards: as 
if nailing something in the air with two ham- 
mers. In a minute she is laughing again, hei] 
white teeth gleaming in her big, luscious mouth. 

“Sing, Mushura.” 

“Everybody is asleep.” : 

“Don’t talk nonsense. Who is going to sleep 
on a night like this?” 

“Would you help?” 

“Go ahead.” 

Mashura fills her chest with air, and a warm. 
frolicsome folk tune dances into the wide-awake. 
white Moscow night. 
in the adjoining rooms. In a few minutes tl« 
whole house is a-singing. Ee-ee-ee-aa-aa-a-ch. 
Mashura screams out, spreading her arms. 11 
looks as if she would swing herself from the bal 
cony. 


ASHURA gays she has a man. How 60? Quite 
plainly: she has a husband. Been married 
for a year and a half. 

Why doesn’t she live with him? 

She jerks her head sidewise, and her brown face 
becomes all aglow with gold — which shoot 
from under her skin. 

“Bourgeois notion.” 

“But don’t you want to live with the man you 
love?” 

“So we meet. What else? Must we always 
step on each other’s corns? Or should we per- 
haps put two beds together and cover them with 


ing else, Still— 


one quilt? Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 


Mashura; 


The refrain is caught ur | 


It seems Meshera has never seen & 
‘thing than two beds covered with ane qnilts 
“But Nelson do you meet hint, since you 
always busy?” i 

“Nitchevo. One finds time. A famons scholar 
once said! ‘One must only know how to be master 
of his time’ This is NOT’. (The Russtan¢ 
‘lent of Scientific Management). » 


Mashura is taking at the university @ course 


| in NOT. 


' “Can you tell me something about the — 


system?” she asks, and her laughing face 
assumes the ex ion of a lovely, attantive, well- 
behaved pa a class. 


I SAW Mashure on the Vorobovy hills of a Sup- 

day afternoon. From the heights, Mos 
looked like a silver and gem embroidery. 
green rug. At the foot of the hills the . 
Moskva spread like a dg sash with duckles of 
mother-of-pearl. 

Young people played in the ‘ike ‘Mashura 
among them. Her hair was dipheveled, her face 
flushed, her shapely bare legs fairly jumping 
from under her dress. She took off her red ker- 
chief, holding it in her hand and waving it in the 
air in front of a cluster of young men who ran 
in every direction. It was like this: whoever 
catches Mashura will have a dance with her. She 
waved the kerchief and ran, with the heated boys 
eet her. Laughter rang, rolling all over the 

eld 


Little white clouds danced in the hot summer | 


; 


skies of Moscow. 
Voices rang from everywhere: 
Ma-shu-ra !”’ 
jf 


“Ma-shu-ra! 


- They Say 
By HENRY GEORGE WEISS 


Is manhood not within you, courage gone? 
Are you but*fit to be the laves you are?” 

Can you not bea, the, light; of ‘. 
Nor. lift your heads. fo vie “= } 


Oh tell me true—are you the blind, the aii 
The patient beast of burden that they say? 

But stupid dolts from whom no will can come 
To break the bonds and throw the chains wart 


You toiling serfs that delve below the earth, 


You rugged ones that plant the generous whee | 
Are you but fools fit for your master’s mirth? 
Are you but dust beneath their haughty feet? 


And you who toil in. factory and mill . 
Speak! Let me hear! They say you love ser 


‘ chains; 
They say that at their bidding you would kill 
To add another dollar to their gains. 


They ‘say . . they say .... and as they say 
I hear 


The thud of rebel feet, the sullen ery 
Jf Labor Militant write deep with fear 
That on their brows which gives them back the 


lie! ‘ 
h | 


Have Faith in Massachusetts? | 


By ADOLF WOLFF, 


“Have faith In Massach ¥3 
Once wrote a politicia 

Who since has clim 

Into the White House. 

Have Falth in Massachusetts 
Where long ago 

Witches were burnt 

Alive. 

And where today 

Two Innocent men, 

Two honest toillers, 

Two devoted comrades, 

Are branded as murderers 
And tortured 

Tortured for years, 

Six terrible years, 

Alive in a tomb 

With the shadow of death 
Getting nearer and nearer, 
Bigger and nearer, | 
Bigger and nearer, 

And the politicians 

And the hangmen , 
Want us to, | _— 
Ask us to 

Have faith in Massachusetts. 
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(7) | against the credits (he did this alone, although | pected it. You felt as if all elements were con- 
| in the fraction he had had some following). The | jured and the spirit of destruction which knows 
THE WORLD WAR. “Spartacists”—Liebknecht, Rosa Luxembourg, | no obstacles had hovered over the crowd.” 


Mehring, Olara Zetkin, etc.—began to distribute 
illegal leaflets and write letters to the front. 
“The world war must be transformed into civil 
war,” had become their slogan. Similar signs 
appeared in other countries. Many of them were 
very indefinite and confused. In the Zimmerwald 
conference, the centrist-pacifist elements were in 
a majority. Lenin organized the Zimmerwald 
left and presented in its name a different mani- 
festo and resolution as amendments to the decis- 
ions of the conference. He published these reso- 
lutions and explained, how he could accept them, 
but in what respects they were insufficient. And 
he published the left-wing proposals in the same 
issue, This wags a good lesson in tactics, show- 
ing how to use the opposition movemengs, but at 
the same time criticizing their inadequacy. The 
same thing happened in Kienthal, 1916. At the 
third Zimmerwald conference in Stockholm, 1917, 
the slogan was accepted; A general strike against 
the war. But at that time the Russian revolu- 
tion was already in an advanced state and Lenin 
had. already, in the spring, explained that it is 
necessary to start the new international, because 
Zimmerwald was too shaky. “Let the dead bury 
their dead.” Whoever wants to help the waver- 
ing elements must himself cease to waver.” 


JE must admit that the world war came as a 


ae even to many radicals, who had 
equently quoted the decisions of the Second In- 
rnational, in which its coming was predicted. 
) many had lulled themselves into the belief that 
6 labor movement could prevent war. In any 
wwe, the parties were unprepared for the war, 
id yielded to the terrorism of the governments. 
he imperialists had matters organized so clev- 
‘ly that they could in every ‘country claim that | 
ee eae eee os oe 
was . n not ex- 
rare much from the reformists. But even to 
im“ybeir open betrayal was a surprise. They had 
ed the décision-of the International So- 
Congress’ in. which the vote for the war 
sedits was forbidden and the method of fighting 
gainst the war alluded to the Paris Commune 
nd the Russian revolution of 1905, which could 
ean only a revolutionary fight against war. 


But when the betrayal of the war socialists be- 
ame certain, Lenin did not delay. He showed 
ow the international decisions condemned the 
raitors. “When \opportunism and chauvinism 
ained the upper hand in the biggest parties, then 
he Second International ceased to exist. There 

“ust be a new international.” And Lenin began 
Nreparations for it. 


The war found him in Galicia, Austria, and he 
ras arrested as an enemy—especially since the ° 
endarmes suspected his agrarian statistics to 
e spy reports. He-was, however, released on the 
ecommendation of Victor Adler, and settled in 
witzerland. There followed difficult times. The 
utchery went on and lowey and more despicable , 


Lenin arrived on April 3, and on the next day 
he presented his thesis, which contained the fol- 
lowing: the war will be revolutionary only when 
the power is in the hands of thé-workers and peas- 
ants. The provisional government is imperial- 
ist. You cannot support its war. Our slogan 
must be: All power to the Soviets! A Soviet 
Republic! Police, army and bureaucracy must 
be abolished. The land must be put at the dis- 
posal of the soviets. Workers’ control in the 
industry, food provision, nationalization of the 
banks, under the control of thé soviets. A tlew 
party program and new international. 


Lenin cfiticizes the attitude taken by the com- 
rades, who made concessions to the “revolution- 
ary defense.” When Kameney argues that the 
Bolsheviks had always had the slogan: Workers’ 
and peasants’ democratic dictatorship, and asks: 
Will the slogan of Socialist Revolution not be, 
premature? Lenin answers that the essence of. 
Marxism is that we must act on the basis of 
actual conditions, not our previous estimations. 
The estimations of the Bolsheviks have proved 
correct in general. But there are always unex- 
pected things in details. The democratic’ dicta- 
torship of the workers and peasants has been real- 
ized, although in an unforeseen form. This dic- 
tatorship, the sdviets, tolerates, beside itself, the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie in the form of 
the provisional government. This dual power 
cannot last long. And Lenin explains, we will 
not demand the immediate realization of .gocial- 
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The February (March) Revolution. 


HEN the message came about the overthrow 
» Of czarism, Lenin responded immediately. 
He wrote letters to Comrade Kollantai, who was 
ready to leave Norway for Russia. In his letter, 
Lenin explains the character of events with amaz- 
ing clearness and gives the first instructions: no 


3 


. 
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ecame the betrayal of the “socialists.” It took 
ome time before the proletarian opposition to the 
arty leaders could be organized. But Lenin was 
ot disheartened. With Zinoviev and other com- 
ades, he.started a fight. Their war-time articles 


P uny, of in English} in the 
\imself has said that without kiidwing these ar- 


icles the revolutionary workers cannot under- 


confidence in. the provisional government—inde- 
pendent policy of the proletariat! Then he starts 
to plan how to get to Russia. He proposes Swed- 
ish passports for himself and Zinoviev and their 
wives. But how about the language? Somebody 
asks—We must trayel + Saari Lenin ans- 
wered. It was not pobsible, of count “Bitnow? 
The “Allied” countries don’t grant visas. How 
about Germany? Everybody understands that 


revolution is a slogan to 
soviets and must be accepted by a majority. 


ism. The power to the soviets and the social 
presented to the 


_ The waves of the popular movement rise high. 
1 ‘When the foreign minister, Miliukov; sends a note 
to the allied governments with an assurance of 


tand the development of the international revo- 
utionary ideas before 1917. Lenin also wrote 
ti} book, “Imperialism, the Latest Stage of Cap- 
| t Hsm.” The Russian central committee pub- 

is #d a manifesto’ and theses about the war and 
f hemattitude of the various parties. The Bol- 

th Duma fraction fulfilled its duty and was 
‘consequently sent to Siberia. With them went 
Yomrade Kamenev, who was sent from abroad to 
io party work in ‘Russia as the representative of 
he central committee:' In the publications of 
the Lenin institute in Moscow, the letters of 
Lenin to comrades abroad are published. Com- 
: -ades Kollontai and Shlyapniakov were at that 
ime in the Scandinavian countties and transmit- 
ted correspondence from Switzerland to Russia. 
Lenin also sought connections with the opposition 
movement in all countries in order to organize 
them. In 1915, there was held the International 
Women’s Conference in Berne and the Zimmer- 
wald conference in September. 


rom Switzerland, with the searchlight of his 

cism he viewed the various tendencies in the 
world.. He analyzed social-imperialists, social- 
patriots, social-chauvinists, and especially the 
Kautskian centrists. To the statement of Kaut- 
sky, that one question is concrete: the victory or 
defeat of one’s Own country, Lenin answers: 
“That is true, if socialism and the class struggle 
are not taken into consideration. But if they 
are, it is not true. Another question is also prac- 
tical: either to perish in the slave-owners’ war 
as a helpless slave, or to perish in attempts to 
fraternize with the slaves with the purpose of 
abolishing slavery. This ig the really practical 
question.” 

Comrade Krupskaya tells in her memoirs, how 
they lived in a workers’ family in an old house 
in Zurich. The neighborhood was really inter- 
tional: in one room there was the wife of a Ger- 


war “to the end,” he is compelled to resign. The 
popular movement toward peace comes to expres- 
sion in many mass demonstrations. But there is 
a very strong sentiment against the Bolsheviks, 
who have a very small minority in the soviets. 
But Lenin and the comrades work persistently. 
Comrade Zinoviev tells how they were met by of- 
ficers in the Semenoy armory, when they went to 
make speeches there. It was apparent that the of- 
ficers were ready to kill them. And the sentiment 
of the soldiers was against Lenin when he started 
to speak. But after a time he had gained their 
confidence. In the early summer the problem 
arose, of how to prevent a premature upheaval. | 
The masses in Petersburg, and especially in 
Kronstadt, were very much excited, and ready to 
start things. As the situation in the army and in 
the provinces was not ripe, the Bolsheviks opposed 
the fight for power. But the masses went ont, 
and the Bolsheviks had to go with them in order 
to prevent a calamity. They succeeded in draw- 
ing the masses back as it was becoming clear to 
them that they would be defeated. | . 


At the same time, the front offensive of Kren- 
sky collapsed. Many leading Bolsheviks were 
now arrested. Lenin and Zinoviey were ready to 
yield to court hearings, but when it became clear 
that they would be murdered by the counter-revo- 
lutionaries, the central committee decided’ that | 
they should hide. They worked in a shack of 
brush-wood in the forest close to the Finnish bor- 
der. They were furnished with the daily papers 
and wrote articles and letters. Later on, Lenin 
moved to Finland, where he wrote “The State and 
Revolution.” In a brochure in July, “The Les- 
sons of the Revolution,” he had explained how 
the mere slogan “Power to the Soviets” would 
now mean betrayal. The slogan must be: Fight 
{for the Power of the Soviets! Up to this time, 


this might be misinterpreted. Like a cautious 
man, Lenin takes precautions. He gets unchal- 
lengable persons to bear witness that they had 
not made any improper agreements with the Ger- 
man government. Ludendorff tells in his me- 
moirs that they let the Russian revolutionaries 
(there were not only Bolsheviks) go to Russia, 
hoping that they would weaken the war sgenti- | 
ment, and that_every war-faring nation acts in 
this way. But he regretted it afterwards, for 
the disastrous resuNs to German imperialism. 


One Swedish comrade tells how the emigrants 
came to Sweden. They were hungry and cleared 
off the dinner. But Lenin did not touch food. He 
at once started to ask questions of the Russian 
comrades about the situation in Russia. Radek 
tells in a humorous way how they compelled Len-: 
in to buy new trousers and shoes in Stockholm. 
The rest of his funds—about twenty dollars— 
Lenin left to the comrades in Stockholm, who 
could not come to Russia. And when they crossed 
the Finnish border, Lerfin at once started 4 discus- 
sion with the Russian soldiers. These soldiers, 
and those whom they met on the train, were “de- 
fenders,” and Lenin listened attentively to their 
arguments. Zinoviev tells how they expected to 
be arrested. But on the Finnish-Rugsian border 
they were met by the workers of the munitions 
factory in Sestroretsk, many of them enthusiastic 
Bolsheviks. On the train, Lenin at once started 
to argue with Kamenev, whose views hc did not 
accept. In the Petersburg station, they were met 
by.a patriotic officer, who made a speech express- 
ing the wish that Lenin join the provisional goy- 
ernment. “He will show you the provisional gov- 
ernment,” the comrades commented among them- 
selves, And Lenin “showed” them even more than 
many comrades had ted. To the masses of 
workers and soldiers, gathered on the square be- 
fore the station, he made his famous speech from 
at the front, in another an Austrian | the roof of an armored car, and raised the slogan 
family, There was no chauvinism and the | “Socialist revolution.” He explained it in more 
dlady won the admiration of Lenin by stating | detail in his speech in the palace of Ksesinskaya 
“the soldiers could turn their weapons | (Mistress of the Czar), now the headquarters of 
their own governments.” : tally eennt a onan Suchanoy, acci- 

in the world. Karl Lieb- | dentally present, descr e situation: “Never | 
ye ance 1914, had not voted | will I forget that lightning-like speech, the blows the power could have been taken over peacefully. 
the war credits, although in the fraction | of which did not hit only me, the heretic, but But now it was impossible. The masses must be 
demanded it, gave his vote in December, | even all the orthodox, I am sure that nobody ex- | prepared for the open fight. 
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woman 
strike 


We are publishing here the first 
of a series of three sketches on the 
British general strike sent to the 
New Magazine from London by 
Comrade Florence Parker. The ar- 


ticles are extremely interesting, as — 


they were written by a close ob- 
server and participator in the great 
struggle. The second sketch will 
appear in the next issue of the mag- 
azine. 
* * 
By FLORENCE PARKER. 

RS. BROWN was one of the most 
terrible. examples of what even 

“a purely industrial dispute” can do 
to the mind of a simple British ma- 
tron. 


any time to take a more wide reach- 
ing character. 

' She had married Brown when she 
was young and she had borne him 
three children willingly and one 
slightly more grudgingly, tho in fair- 
ness to Mrs. Brown one must admit 
that the grudge was largely caused by 
the financial insecurity which haunts 


even the higher-paid rank of the Brit- 
ish workers. 


Brown had always been a keen man 
for his trade union and she had early 
realized the economic significance of 
trade union activity. 

But the war had been the first real 
step in the downfall of Mrs. Brown. 
In the country lived the sister of 
Maggie Brown and on her farm dur- 
ing those memorable years from 1914 
to 1918 had worked a young German 
prisoner who had fallen in love with, 
and later married, Mrs. Brown’s niece. 
But even before this Mrs, Brown had 
not believed in the war, nor in the 
righteous cause which Britain claimed 
as hers alone. 

The air raids had not had the proper 
effect on her, either, for instead of 
cursing the Germans ag any nice- 
minded British woman was expected 
to, Mrs. Brown railed against a vague 
“them,” never stopping to define 
“them” more closely, but quite con- 
vinced that “their” nationality was 
not limited to ‘the frontiers of Ger- 
many. In fact, Mrs. Brown had an 
inguiring mind and one which, tho 
slow to work, was not easily side- 
tracked. Having doubted the just- 
ness of the war, and having been 


.— skeptical about god from childhood, 


she was, as can easiiy be seen, a ripe 
subject for the sinister influence of 
the general strike. 

At the beginning Mrs. Brown found 
herself active on the social section of 
the strike committee. But this did 
not satisfy her very long and in a 
very short time she haunted the pub- 
lic meetings, dragging to them apa- 
thetic neighbors and spending her 
meal times distributing handbills an- 
noumcing such meetings. 

The children were galvanized into 
political activity and shamelessly ex- 
ploited at strike concerts long after 
the hour when they should have been 
in bed. Brown, busy on his strike bul- 
letin, received from his always devot- 
ed. little wife, a new and invigorating 
amount of support and encourage- 
ment, 

For Mrs. Brown, hitherto merely 
skeptical and suspicious minded, 
found in the general strike, its work- 
ings, its progress and its potentiali- 
ties, an answer to most of her discon- 
tent and much of her skepticism. In 
short, Mrs. Brown became a political 
fanatic. Had she not borne so excel- 
lent a character in the neighborhood 
where she had dwelt for the past 18 
years, there is not the shadow of a 
doubt but that she would have been 
described as a Bolshevik, and an “agi- 
tator” at that! 

She changed her baker because he 
did. not share her views about the 
strike; she refused to pay her usual 
Sunday evening visit to Brown's 
mother because that worthy individ- 
ual thought that the general strike 
was going too far. She even accused 
the local branch of the Women’s Co- 
operatitve Guild of disloyalty to their 
class, for she considered all criticism 
of the progress and conduct of the 
strike as sabotage. 


_ “She got mixed up with all sorts of 


people, too. For example, 
she used to go round with the young 
" who distributed the daily 
bulletin of the Communist 
Party and when she read that the 


One shudders to think what 
will occur to her were the dispute at 


police were after such people and 
stch papers she 


of her own suburb during the struggle 

of her own menfolk, then she did in- 

deliberately to get even with the gov- 

erninent. . 

deed “see red” and determined quite 
The final touch was given when her 
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Contentment 
By EDITH IRWIN 


Are you content with mere living, 

With eating and working and sleeping? 
Is there nothing in life that you long for, 
Is there nothing you seek to be meeting? 


Has toil darkened all, you poor creature; 
Has poverty smothered ambitions, 

Has it taken all hope of life from you, 
Has it made you quite blind to conditions” 


Do you wonder sometimes why so many 

Have appetites only for middlings, 

Why some never hear the glad heart songs, - 
But pay more ‘than their share for the fiddlings? 


Brace up and come out of your sleeping; 
Demand of life all that there is; 

| Let the world know you are living, 
And, living, know life—what it ia. 
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By a Chemist. 

HE explosion occurring recently 

in a celluloid factory at Rockford, 
Ill., resulted in the death of five and 
the injury of ten women workers. The 
explosion was the result of the neg- 
lect of the most elementary precau- 
tions on the part of the factory man- 
agement in the handling of a most 
dangerous material. 

Altho celluloid articles such as 
combs, knife-handles and eye-glass 
rims are not liable to explode in or- 
dinary usage, as people used to fear 
when they were first put on the mar- 
ket, their manufacture is always at- 
tended by danger. 

Celluloid is made from cellulose, 
which is the main constituent of wood, 
cotton, and is present in all vegetable 
fibers. It was invented by the Hyatt 
brothers about 1860, while they were 
attempting to produce a printers’ 
roller material capable of withstand- 
ing atmospheric influences. 

At first there was a great outcry by 
the manufacturer of the costly articles 
made from ivory, amber, tortoise-shell, 
etc., against the use of celluloid sub- 
stitutes for these expensive commodi- 
ties. But the manufacture of celluloid 
has lived thru this opposition and be- 
come a big industry. It received a 
tremendous impetus from the rapid 
development of the moving picture in- 
dustry with its yearly use of millions 
of feet of celluloid film, 

The basic material used in the man- 
ufacture of celluloid is cellulose, 
which is furnished in the form of tis- 
sue paper. This tissue paper is shred- 
ded and treated with nitric and sul- 
hpuric acids, changing it into a sub- 
stance known as pyroxyline. Pyroxy- 
line is very much like gun-cotton, a 
component of most explosives, in 
chemical composition. Altho not so 
explosive, it is dangerous enough to 
handle in a dry state, and is usually 
kept moist. Camphor, a highly in- 
flammable substance, is now added to 
the pyroxyline, and the mixture 
ground up in drums. This mixture fs 
then put thru heated rolls which meet 
the camphor, and the latter dissolves 
the pyroxyline, making a new sub 


stance, celluloid. Coloring matter is 


ens 


then added at the proper time to give 
ii the appearance of ivory, amber, 
agate or whatever is desired. 

It is easy to see from the manufac- 
turing process that the celluloid indus- 
try is an extremely hazardous one, 
and one in which numerous precau- 
tions are imdispensable unless the 
lives of the workers engaged in it are 
to be constantly endangered. In the 
first place, the acids used in treating 
the cellulose gives off vapors which 
are very injurious to the lungs. They 
cause coughing, suffocation, conges- 
tion of the lungs and expectoration of 
blood. Then camphor is a highly in- 
flammable substance and in handling 
it the danger of fire is never absent. 
Moreover, frequently in manufactur- 
ing celluloid the camphor is dissolved 


efields of Industry” © 


in ether, and this solution used to| 


ey 


dissolve the pyroxyline. Here an- 
other danger is added by the forma- 
tion of explosive mixtures by the. 
ether vapors. 

In making many articles the cellu- 
loid, which comes in blocks, is worked 
on lathes. A fine dust is present thru- 
out this process, and forms explosive 
mixtures which have given rise to 
many serious accidents. 

Altho efforts have been made to stub- 
stitute some other solvent for cam- 
phor in the manufacture of celluloid, 
this dangerous—but cheap—substance 
is still extensively empleyed. The in- 
troduction of safer methods would 
mean less profits for the manufactur- 
ers, and so, altho it might mean the 
saving of many workers from injury 
or death, capitalist industry naturally 
disregards the matter. 


THE TINY WORKER. 


FACTS THAT neers of America 


YOU OUGHT 
TO KNOW 


Tne t. We A 
(tnat’s the inter- 
national 
Aid) are having a 
summer camp 
around New Jersey 
where the children 
of Passaic strikers 
can stay during the 
summer. That’s 
swell, 


The Young Pio- 


Workers’. 


are collecting 
money for their 
little paper “The 
Young Comrade.” 
You ought to help. 


School’s out this 
month and its a 
Tine time to give 


“Young 
Comrade” to read. 
it’s a classy little 
paper with stories, 
Puzzies pn’ every- 
thing. 
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HERE | AM KIDS! 
This is mel A swell artist madé 


this “pencil photo” and | posed for 
it. My mother said it is “beautifull” 
and d said: “it sure tooks as 
homely as you do.” But he was joking 
"cause | know he liked it too. How 
do you fellows like it? Write a letter 
and teii mel 
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JOKES Paid Ad 


Pres. Coolidge Is. WANTED 
a wonderful man. Jokes, stories, 
funnies, news 


He loves the work- 


ers. isn't that @ and tetters 
joke? from little 
era in ce 
rin n 
Johnny Red: “Hey, INY WORK. 


MORE PUNK 
JOKES 
“You might be 
president some 

day.” 


7 

Young Boy: “Be- 
cause what ! 
write Is no good. 
So what ! write 


hHa- 
ha.” “Eve od can 
Jonnny: “That 8! be tg § 
right But 
won't get ieft. 
Send it ini’ 


uit’s a free coun- 
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Jailed 


“~~ By Thurber Lewis 


ee | 
Chicago are 29 workers. By the 
time this appears in print their num- 
bérs will be swelled to 44. They are 


an injunction two years ago. 

The injunction was issued by Judge 
Denis Sullivan of the superior court 
of Chicago. He had a long history 
of anti-labor decisions to his credit 
before the strike of April, 1924, for 
activity in which the 44 members of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union now sit in jail. He 
is still on the bench. In the mean- 
time he has more than vindicated his 
sobriquet of “Injunction Czar Sulli- 
van.” 

On February 27th, 1924, 3,000 ladies’ 
garment workers went on strike. 
They walked out of the hundreds of 
dress shops in the Chicago “loop” 
district determined to organize the 
trade 100 per cent and set forth de 
mands for an increase in wages and 
a shortening of the working week. 

On the very first day of the strike 
13 workers were arrested on the 
picket line that had been thrown 
around the shops in the clothing mar- 
ket. - Almost every day during the 
more than two months the strike 
lasted, these arrests continued. 


N the beginning, the police, assisted 

by several hundred hired gansters 
merely contented themselves with 
booking their hundreds of prisoners 
on “disorderly conduct” or “disturb- 
ing the peace charges.” But to no 
‘avail, The dressmakers’ manufactur- 
ers association then appealed to the 


Illinois Employers’ Association, the 
Chicago Employers’ Association and 
the “Citizen’s Committee for the En- 


forcement of the Landis Award,” for} 


help. They got it, 

An attorney by the name of Dud- 
ley Taylor, counsel for all three’ of 
the above organizations, called upon 
his friend, Judge Denis Sullivan, early 
in March to see if something more 
drastic couldn’t be done to break the 
spirit of the strikers. 

It was done. On March 5th Judge 
Sullivan granted Taylor, appearing 
for the dressmakers, an injunction 
that not only forbid picketing but 
prohtbited the strikers from so much 
as talking to the few seabs that were 
working or the scab’s FAMILIES! 


TATH’S Attorney Robert. BE. Crowe 
did his little bit for the poor lit- 
tle manufacturers by turning over his 
special police force in plain clothes 
for their service. The above men- 
tioned “employers” organization also 
contributed funds to help defray the 
costly expense of hired sluggers. 
The strikers defied the injunction. 


LL 


leary of its legal ability to stand @ 
test and didn’t enforce it. They tried 
beating up the men and women on the 
picket line. But the more they beat 
the firmer the lines became. Work- 
ers from the trades joined the pick- 
eters. College students came from 
the University to help out. The Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor appointed 
a committee of 15 to support the strik- 
ers. 

So they had to use the injunction 
anyway. Im tems and twenties the 
pickets were brought before the 
“ogar.” The attorney for the work- 
ers didn’t have a chance. Sullivan 
curled his lip and dealt out the sen- 
tences, Some were fines: $100, $200, 
$500. Others got sentences ranging 
from 10 to 30 days, some with fines. 
All by reason of the autocratic power 
of Sullivan’s black robe—for holding 
in contempt the usurpations of a 
lackey of the bosses. 


AYOR DEVDR, State’s Attorney 

Crowe, Chief of Police Collfis, 
Judge Foell (who relieved Sullivan 
tor a time in his weary duties of hand- 
ing out sentences)—these men are— 
two years after their brazen, brutal, 
use of their offices on behak of the 
dress manufacturers,—sitting in the 
game swivel chairs they sat in then. 
They are still ready to do over again 


| For a time the police were a little 
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The Beast Is,Still at Work. 
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the filthy job they performed then. 
They have done it on many occasions 
in the past two years. 


Their connection with gangsters, 
bootleggers and gunmen is openly 
known in Chicago. Every Chicago 
election is attended by violence, You 
can’t get elected in Chicago unless 
you have the underworld on your side 
to do the shooting for you. The cam- 
paign funds are supplied by the “em- 
ployers” associations who have re- 
ceived profitable returns on their 
money by strikes broken with police 
clubs and injunctions. 


Thanks to the ayer the terror- 
ism of the police the injunctions 
of Judge Sullivan, the dressmakers 
did not win their strike. It cost the 
workers $100,000. And they are not 
thru paying yet. After two years in 
the courts, 44 workers have got to 


serve sentences ranging from 10 days 
to 90. The union has got to pay 
thouseuds of dollars in fines. 

what can be done about these in- 
junctions? Must striking workers 
always be put to the task of disobey- 
ing them and going to jail like the 
44 who are there now? Judges are 
elected in Chicago. Judge Sullivan 
was elected. He was elected by the 
votes of thousands of workers. 


oe could be more utterly 

ridiculous. It is like inviting a 
ravenous wolf into your home to play 
with the baby. 

What's the solution? The solution 
Mes in the workers electing judges of 
their own. They can do this only by 
organizing a labor party of their own. 
That is the lesson of injunctions, 

But the 44 workers who are in now 


cannot be saved by a labor party. A 


labor party can only save workers in 
the future. Something must be done 
about it now. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor 
took a stand for the strikers in 1924, 
ft unanimously condemned the Sulli- 
van injunction. Fitzpatrick warned 
Mayor Dever and State’s . Attorney 
Crowe during the strike that Chicago 
labor was taking the beatings of the 
Strikers as its own. It is time for 
Fitzpatrick and the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor to speak again and more 
severely. 

If these 44 workers serve out their 
sentences they will, personally, be K& 
tle the worse off. Jail is wicked; but 
they are serving their sentences 
bravely and defiantly. The sharpest 
blow will be dealt the labor move 
ment of Chicago for allowing these 
workers to sit in Cook county jail 
without doing anything about it. 


W. do not care what Charles Mason, 
whose diary, (thru an incident that 
we will not mention), happened to fall 
into our hands) contributed to the so- 
lution of the problems confronting us 
in every-day life, but we know that he 
was one of the over-sentimental, never- 
theless sincere, dreamers of a great 
i Utopia—a great Utopia which was to 
him no more than a dream, for he did 
not know where to find it. 


January 19, 1923. 

CANNOT forget them—those hands. 

Thin — shriveled — rough — dirty. 
They were marked with the scars of 
cuts and bruises; the blood vessels 
had been brokeh by .strain, leaving, 
here and there, little red shadows. The 
thin skin was protruded by pale blue’ 
vessels. The fingers were long, and 
each joint, sparsely covered by tight 
flesh, was indicated by a bony knot— 
they looked terrible. In my dreams 
last night, they haunted me—those 
hands, 

I saw her fumble in a ragged pocket- 
book for a dime with which she pur- 
chased some sundry or other—I did 
not notice what it was—and then my 
eyes wandered from her hands to her 
face. Haggard, sunken eyes, drooping 
mouth, thin—emaciated. A ghost of 
what had once been—perhaps—a beau- 
tiful woman. Her garments—I cannot 
describe them. A muddled creation of 
feathers and I know not what covered 
her head and dropped—with a’ few 
straggling hairs—into her face. She 
lifted one of those damned hands and 
brushed the hair aside—that scrawny 
hand. 

She left the store and I followed 
close behind. I saw her go into a fac- 
tory across the street and the mental 
vision of the tnterior crossed before 
me. She had been there for years 


her bent to her task, year after year, 
month after month, week after week, 
day after day. Interrupted occasional- 
ly while she gave birth to a child—an- 
other mouth to feed by her and “her 
man,” who also fought the machine for 
a mere pittance—then the oldest child 
in line took to the task of nurse maid 
while the mother went back to slavery. 

Only one out of a million such. 
Damn those hands—they bear the 
mark, 

February 5, 1923. 


saw her. Beside her was a vision 
wrapped in fur—a vision—a woman— 
delicate and beautiful. She reached 
for a sundry on a shelf—her hand was 
uke a lily, her fingers tapered—the 

uails were brilliant—they were just 
plump enough—beautiful—my eyes lin- 
gered. My poor old woman reached at 
the same time—the hands touched— 


— was in the store again today—I- 


By C. O’Brien Robinson 


the beautiful woman cringed and 
brushed the other aside and stepped 
back as though she had touched a ser- 
pent. 

In a moment she had left the store— 
she was soon whirled away in a wait- 
ing car—on which was the initials of 
the factory owner—she was his wife. 

The wage slave bit her lip. Tears 
brimmed her eyes. She returned to 
the factory. 

I see those hands delving inté the 
filthy by-product of the factory—mak- 
ing wealth—for the beautiful woman 
who cringed at her touch. 

I am filled with a hate—a jumble of 
emotions—I cannot describe them—lI 
want to do something, something, I 
know not whatfor those withered 
hands. I want to hold them and 
smooth them and treat their bruises— 
I cannot for they are too numerous— 
millions of them—hands! 


HE Soviet government considers 
as one of its main tasks the edu- 
cation of women, the raising of their 
cultural level and the development of 
their initiative and social activity. Ll- 
lustrative of this fact is the steady 
growth of special newspapers and 
magazines for women, 


In 1924 the circulation of national 
periodicals for women was 74,000; lo- 
cal periodicals, 50,000; periodicals in 
non-Russian languages, 14,250. 

In 1925 the circulation of national 
organs iricreased to 151,000; local or- 
gans, 126,200; non-Russian languages, 


; 


slaving—slaving—slaving. I could see 


29,900. 


Papers and Magazines for Women in the 
Soviet Union. 


In 1926 the eirculation of national 
organs reached 192,500; local organs, 
152,600; . non-Russian lanaguages, 32,- 
900. . 

The total circulation of women’s 
periodicals at this day is 382,000. 

In addition to newspapers and mag- 
azines, the Soviet government also 
publishes for women large numbers 
of books and pamphlets. 

All of which is only one phase. of 
the tremendous educational activities 
of the Soviet government to make the 
worker and peasant woman a con- 
scious and active participator in the 
building of a Communist order of 
society. 
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| COMRADE 


SLUSH FUND OF MILLIONS 1S 


SO THIS IS 
SPENT IN “PENNSYLVAN 
| Pouce BUY THE PRIMARIES 
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DEMOCRATS STILL 
FISHING FOR ISSUES 
Feom- TO FOOL THE VOTERS ee 
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BIRITISH CAPITALISTS ARE 
ENKAGED AT MAGNIFICENT 
FINANGAL SUPPORT OF RUSSIAN 
WORKERS TO BRITISH MINERS 


THANKS, 


REPUDIATION 
= 


FRENCH DEBT SETILEMENT MEANS MORE 
AMERICAN MONEY TO CRUSH FRENCH COLONIAL 
SLAVES IN SYRIA AND MOROCCO / 


{FO HELL WH 
|) THE UNEM - 
PLOYED OF 
GERMANY : 
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COMMUNISTS OF GERMANY 
DEMAND FISCATION 
OF IAGERS PROV TO 
FRELIEVE THE UNEMPLOYED - 
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